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COMMUNICATION IN EDUCATION: EDITORS’ OVERVIEW 


This special edition of the Journal of Thought is devoted to the theme of ‘‘Communication in 
Education.’’ Central to this edition is one premise: at the very heart of the education process is 
the communicative act. Whether one is attempting to understand an individual student’s 
interaction with a teacher, the behavioral complexity of a grade school classroom, or the 
dissemination of information across cultures, communication is a key ingredient in any 
explanation of what is transpiring within each educational context. But how, we might ask, 
does classroom communication differ from any other communication context? What con- 
straints, functions or processes become crucial when we examine the teacher-student in- 
teractions that occur in educational settings? 

Pamela Cooper of Northwestern University has identified some distinguishing attributes of 
classroom communication, and elaboration upon them may help. One defining characteristic of 
the classroom is that communicator roles are clearly defined and role fulfillment requires 
specialized communication skills. Two issues arise here: First, given the explicit roles, some 
attention must be given to the processes by which individuals acquire the roles and achieve the 
skills needed to perform the expected role behaviors. Teachers are socialized and must learn to 
act as teachers and communicate as teachers; students are socialized and often are assessed on 
how well they perform the communication acts for that role. Additionally, however, these two 
clear roles constitute a role set, and both teachers and students are affected by the quality of role 
interactions. The burden of the classroom communicator first requires learning the ex- 
pectations and skills needed to practice a particular role effectively, and then learning how to 
match those behaviors to the communication of other members of the classroom society. 

Another concern in classroom communication has to do with the nature of the communica- 
tion context. Ostensibly, classroom communication deals with informational messages, as 
opposed to predominantly persuasive concerns. This dichotomy is not as neat as it first appears. 
While individuals communicating within the teacher role must develop skill in informational 
message presentation, the relational communication which determines the affective content of 
the message will at times be far more critical. The teacher’s image, style and manner may be 
critical dimensions of the behavior which either facilitates or inhibits the reception of informa- 
tion. While teachers and students come together in the classroom to further the informational 
objectives of learning, their relational, image-producing communication will ultimately affect 
their success. 

A third defining characteristic for classroom communication is the concern for improving 
student competencies. Ultimately, the result of communication in the classroom must be an 
improvement in the students’ competence in designated areas. Clearly this objective calls for 
specialized positive intervention skills. The teacher must not only be adept in most of the usual 
communication skills needed for everyday interactions, but also must acquire specialized 
enabling skills to diagnose situations, create solutions, and communicate effective change 
strategies which result in specific student achievement. 

The last distinguishing attribute is that classroom communication is inherently evaluative. 
The teacher role almost always operates from a position of power and influence. In order to 
complete the work of education, students and their responses are continuously scrutinized in 
terms of achievement and progress. The particular problems of communication within a 
relationship of power discrepancy, either as teacher or student, requires specialized com- 
munication competencies not common to many other contexts. 

Overall, communication in the educational environment is not like communication in any 
other context. Role distinction, information/persuasion functions, competency improvement, 
and evaluation requirements produce a unique set of concerns that call for specialized informa- 
tion and analysis. The articles which appear in this special edition were designed to present this 
specialized information and analysis. All of the articles reflect an intense interest in both 
education and the way communication functions within the instructional environment. The 
authors have written original articles which attempt to capture their unique understanding of 
communication in education. The entire edition attempts to unite these several perspectives of 
the communicative functions in education and to give the reader a survey of current research 
into communication in education. 

This edition begins with an overview of research in instructional communication. In this 
piece, Gustav Friedrich addresses major issues, summarizes trends, and suggests guidelines for 
teachers and researchers. A recognized, national leader in this area, Friedrich provides a good 
agenda for the future of instructional communication and a useful framework for the following 
collection. The remaining articles are subdivided into three major sections: Teacher and 
Student Socialization, The Teacher-Student Classroom Relationship, and Instructional Strat- 
egies for Positive Intervention. Each of the sections contains four or five contributions 
introduced by a brief organizational and thematic statement by the editors. 
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Instructional Communication Research 


Gustav W. Friedrich, Professor and Chair 
Department of Communication 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Oklahoma 


An ability to speak clearly, eloquently, and effectively has been recognized as the hallmark 
of an educated person since the beginning of recorded history. Systematic comment on 
communication goes back at least as far as The Precepts of Kagemni and Ptah-Hotep (3200- 
2800 B.C.). Under the label ‘‘rhetoric,’’ the study of the theory and practice of oral discourse 
was a central concern of Greek, Roman, medieval, Renaissance, and early modern education. 
In the United States, communication education has been a part of formal education since the 
beginning. 

In 1636, 16 years after the Pilgrims landed in America, the Massachusetts legislature 
founded Harvard University. Because—like other New England colleges soon to follow— 
Harvard’s primary mission was to train ministers of the gospel, the curriculum followed very 
closely that of medieval universities. The goal was to produce clerics able to defend the church 
with reason and tightly developed arguments. The pedagogy for developing these pre- 
sentational skills was based on the Latin syllogistic disputation. Time, student complaints, and 
a broadening of the colleges’ professional training goals to include lawyers, doctors, and 
teachers eventually led to the replacement of the Latin syllogistic disputation with more 
practical, English language speech training. By the 1790’s, speech pedagogy in the colleges 
featured English language training in the development and presentation of orations and a form 
of debate labeled ‘‘forensic disputations’’ in which two to four persons on each side debated 
contemporary issues. Over time, the scope of communication education expanded and divided. 
Specialties in theater, communication disorders, and mass communication (radio, television, 
and film) formed and divided into separate departments. Departments of Communication 
broadened their traditional concern with formal discourse in public speaking and argumentative 
settings to include the study of informal discourse in interpersonal and group settings. Readers 
wishing greater detail concerning these developments have many excellent resources available, 
including the edited works of Wallace (1954) and Oliver and Bauer (1959) and the writings in 
the annotated bibliography compiled by Friedrich (1987). 

Teachers of communication have, from the beginning, devoted considerable intellectual 
effort to the development of theory and research supportive of effective communication 
instruction—efforts focused on the strategies, techniques, and processes which instructors use 
to facilitate the acquisition and refinement of communication competence. An early target of 
these efforts was the classroom teacher. Smith (1954) suggests that speech courses for teachers 
were offered at Indiana University in 1892; by the 1910-1920 decade, the appearance of such 
courses was rather general. 

Early efforts applied communication theory and research generated in non-instructional 
contexts to the tasks of the classroom teacher. More recently, and largely in conjunction with 
the development of the International Communication Association’s Division 7 (the In- 
structional and Developmental Communication Division, begun in 1972), communication 
educators have focused on developing instructional communication theory based on empirical 
research conducted in the instructional context. 

This essay explores the current status of instructional communication theory and research 
produced by communication scholars. This is accomplished by (1) briefly reviewing several 
recent summaries of empirical work in the area and (2) viewing these instructional communica- 
tion research efforts from the perspective of the teacher effectiveness research literature and 
three dominant 20th century philosophical traditions. 


Review of Empirical Study 


While there have been a number of relevant reviews of instructional communication related 
research, primarily in the first five volumes of ICA’s Communication Yearbook, this essay 
features only the most recent ones. Within this category are two recent conferences which 
surveyed communication education research. One took the form of a Speech Communication 
Association (SCA) Regional Research Seminar which met in Michigan in the fall of 1983 and 
the spring of 1984. The results of that seminar were reported at the April, 1984 meeting of the 
Central States Speech Association (CSSA) and published as a symposium entitled ‘‘The 
Scholar’s Anthology: The Research Agenda for Communication Education’’ in the Spring/ 
Summer 1985 issue of CSSJ. There, Book and Pappas provide an overview of the symposium, 
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Rubin and Feezel examine the literature on teacher communication competence, Book reviews 
the literature on effective oral and written feedback strategies, Rhodes examines the treatment 
of listening in communication journals, and Van Hoeven describes work on communication 
competence. 

As a part of their effort, seminar participants generated 92 future research questions which 
they sorted into four categories: normal communication development of learners, teaching oral 
communication as subject matter, instructional communication as teacher-student interaction, 
and instructional communication skills of teachers. Rubin and Feezel built on these 92 
questions in Delphi study they conducted in December of 1984. With answers from 51 of 61 
(81%) individuals actively involved in communication education research, they obtained 
ratings on a 7-point scale for the importance of 116 future research questions. For another 24 
areas, they obtained ratings on a 5-point scale in terms of both sufficiency of research in that 
area and priority for future research. 

A second conference, the ‘‘Summer Conference on Instructional Communication,’’ was 
organized by Nyquist and held on the University of Washington campus in July of 1985. It was 
organized around three themes: (1) Communication Education’s Legacy and Future De- 
velopment; (2) Instructional Communication Contributions and Future Development; and (3) 
Training Applications and Future Development. Four formal presentations were featured as 
part of the focus on instructional communication: Book and McCaleb on teacher explicit 
explanation in teaching reading, Janis Andersen on nonverbal communication in the class- 
room, Staton-Spicer on communication in teacher and student socialization, and Wulff on 
communication and teacher effectiveness. In addition to formal presentations, the conference 
featured respondents and both formal and informal small group interaction. 

A more formal effort to summarize communication education research is an essay by 
Staton-Spicer and Wulff (1984) which identifies, categorizes, and synthesizes 186 empirical 
studies of communication and instruction reported in the national (the Speech Communication 
Association and the International Communication Association) and regional communication 
journals for the years 1974 through 1982. Focusing on the three domains of communication 
education (communication instruction, communication development, and instructional com- 
munication), Staton-Spicer and Wulff summarize the studies under the following six categor- 
ies: 


1. Teacher Characteristics (34 studies) 
a. the relationship between teacher characteristics and student learning (e.g., What 
impact does a dynamic teacher communication style have on student learning?) 
b. relationship between teacher characteristics and teaching effectiveness (e.g., What 
impact does teacher use of humor have on student ratings of that teacher’s effective- 
ness?) 
c. teacher attitudes and expectations (e.g., What expectations do teachers form of 
students who are highly communication apprehensive?) 
. Student Characteristics (48 studies) 
a. student communication apprehension and speech anxiety (e.g., How can teachers 
help students who suffer from communication apprehension?) 
b. developmental studies of students’ language/communication abilities (e.g., 
Through what stages do students progress in their use of persuasive appeals?) 
. oe Strategies (40 studies) 

a. methods of teaching particular courses (e.g., How many speeches ought a teacher 
assign in a public speaking class?) 

. particular teaching strategies (e.g., What is the best use of video in a communica- 
tion performance course?) 

. Strategies to reduce communication apprehension (e.g., Is systematic desensitiza- 
tion more effective than cognitive restructuring for reducing communication 
apprehension?) 

. methods of improving children’s language (e.g., Is story reading an effective 
approach to improving children’s language use?) 

. Strategies for admitting students to instructional programs (e.g., Is use of the PRCA 
an effective means of screening students for admission to a communication 
apprehension reduction program?) 

f. strategies for assessing communication skills (e.g., Is Rubin’s CCAI a culturally 
biased measure of communication competence?) 
4. Speech Criticism and Student Evaluation (17 studies) 
a. speech criticism (e.g., What is the effectiveness of using peers to evaluate small 
group discussions?) 
b. student evaluation of teachers and courses (e.g., Does the nature of the way 
evaluations are presented influence student ratings of instruction?) 5 








5. Speech Content (21 studies) 
a. surveys to determine communication skills/competences (e.g., What are the most 
important communication skills needed by individuals in business?) 
b. textbook surveys/analyses to determine communication content (e.g., What rec- 
ommendations do basic textbooks make about dealing with conflict?) 
6. Speech Communication Programs (26 studies) 
a. high school speech communication programs (e.g., What percentage of high 
schools in a state offer more than one communication course?) 
b. the beginning college/university course (e.g., What percentage of introductory 
communication courses feature a mass communication orientation?) 
c. alumni views on speech communication programs (e.g., To what extent do alumni 
perceive their communication degree as relevant to current employment?) 
d. status of areas within speech communication (e. g., What statistical techniques are 
taught in the first research methods course?) 
e. graduate programs and trends (e.g., What are the major areas of concentration in 
M.A. level programs?) 


As the occurrence of two recent conferences and a major review essay testifies, interest in 
instructional communication theory and research is presently high. Both the quantity and the 
quality of research efforts are increasing and much of this work is programmatic in nature. In 
addition to the vast volume of work by McCroskey and his colleagues on communication 
apprehension, for example, programs of research include those of Jan Andersen on teacher 
immediacy and nonverbal expressiveness, Jennings Bryant and Jean Civikly on educational 
humor, Ann Staton-Spicer on teacher communication concerns and teacher socialization, Jon 
Nussbaum on instructor communication behaviors, Bob Norton on teacher communicator 
style, Cassandra Book and Joe McCaleb on teacher clarity and instructional explicitness, and 
Jim McCroskey, Virginia Richmond, Pat Kearney, and Tim Plax on strategies for coping with 
student misbehavior. 


Perspectives on Instructional Communication Research 


Having briefly highlighted three recent efforts to summarize instructional communication 
research, this essay now. attempts to place those research efforts within the context of the 
teacher effectiveness research literature and three dominant 20th century philosophical tradi- 
tions. An understanding of what instructional communication research is currently contributing 
to the broader domain of teacher effectiveness research can both tell us how far we have come 
and identify possibilities for future contributions. In addition, such an examination can serve as 
a step in the direction of providing a more coherent framework for integrating, summarizing, 
and conducting instructional communication research—a framework that Staton-Spicer and 
Wulff call for in the concluding section of their recent review essay (1984, p. 384): 


A great deal of empirical research in the area of ‘‘communication and instruction’ has 
been generated during the last nine years. The sheer quantity of the research attests in 
some measure to the widespread importance accorded the area by those in the dis- 
cipline....There are, however, too many isolated studies that cannot be placed into a 
coherent framework. Although interesting and perhaps even of practical utility, such 
research does not build upon a systematic structure or contribute to the development of 
one. What we need are integrated studies that generate propositions from which we can 
build theory. 


In reviewing the teacher effectiveness literature, this essay draws on a framework provided 
by Soltis (1984). In his essay, Soltis examines pedagogical research from the perspective of 
roots in three dominant 20th century philosophical traditions: logical empiricism (positivism), 
interpretive theories (analytical, phenomenological, and hermeneutic), and critical theory 
(neo-Marxist). His basic argument is that ‘‘empirical (causal), interpretive (meaningful), and 
critical (normative) dimensions characterize pedagogy and hence all need to be studied if 
pedagogical research is to be honest to its subject matter (p. 5). 


Empirical Inquiry 


Since at least 1896, scholars have been using empirical research methodology to shed light 
on what it means to be an effective teacher. Like their colleagues in other social and behavioral 
sciences, individuals doing this research have operated largely within the language and logic of 
logical empiricism—a perspective which Giddens calls ‘‘the orthodox consensus.’’ Modeled 
after the approach of the natural sciences, logical empiricism has produced a variety of 
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approaches to teacher effectiveness research ranging, for example, from naturalistic de- 
scriptions of teacher classroom behaviors to tightly controlled experiments which manipulate 
such variables as teacher clarity in order to assess their impact on student learning. Underlying 
the many varieties of positivist logic are several assumptions: 


. Reality exists independent of both the research and the flux of sensory experiences. The 
knower and the known are separate entities. 

. There is a deterministic order to reality—for people as well as for natural objects. Reality is 
neither random nor chosen. 

. The major function of the researcher is to construct general laws or principles which govern 
the relationship among classes of observable phenomena. 

. The general laws or principles comprising scientific knowledge should be consistent with 
empirical fact. Scientific investigation is properly concerned with establishing an objective 
grounding for systematic theory. 

. Through continued empirical assessment of theoretical propositions and their deductions, 
scientific understanding can progress. Scientific knowledge is cumulative. 


Operating from the assumption of logical empiricism, teacher effectiveness researchers 
have, with overlap, produced five major research traditions: trait-rating, trait-observation, 
structure, process-product, and mediating-process. While each has been a dominant tradition at 
some point in the history of teacher effectiveness research, all are current contributors to that 
research. Borrowing from Friedrich’s (1982) earlier description of four of the five traditions, 
each of the five are briefly described. 

Trait-rating tradition. The earliest attempts to identify effective teaching used students as 
observers. Kratz (1896), for example, asked large numbers of students to describe the ‘‘best’’ 
teachers they ever had and subjected the list to a form of content analysis which yielded lists of 
characteristics of ‘‘good’’ teachers. Beginning about 1917, researchers began to ask these 
questions of experts—school administrators, professors of education, and others—whose 
opinions were presumed to have greater validity than those of students. A popular, related 
approach consisted of examining ratings scales used for teacher evaluation in an attempt to 
locate elements considered important enough to rate. 

Trait-observation tradition. Dissatisfaction with using someone’s opinion as a criterion 
measure of teacher effectiveness came early. The empirical basis for this dissatisfaction was 
provided by Barr and others as early as 1935 when they demonstrated that correlations between 
ratings of teachers and mean pupil gains on achievement tests were quite low (ranging from 
—.15to +.36, with a mean of + .16). These findings led researchers to explore the possibili- 
ties of systematic observation of teachers and they turned to the Child Study Movement of the 
1920’s for their methodology. Because they were studying children too young to be tested or 
interviewed and because the most convenient place to work with such children was the 
classroom, the Child Study Movement researchers pioneered the use of direct observation of 
classroom behaviors. The earliest teacher effectiveness study using this approach (attempting 
to describe what a teacher does rather than how well he or she does it) was Steven’s (1912) 
study of questioning behavior. Based on 4 years of observation, she discovered, for example, 
that teachers talk 64% of the time; 80% of classroom talk is devoted to asking, answering, or 
reacting to questions; and teachers ask 1 to 4 questions per minute, with an average of 2. While 
a number of developments prevented this research tradition from becoming immediately 
popular (Medley, 1972), in 1954 Barr was able to devote an entire issue of the Journal of 
Experimental Education to a review of seventy-five relevant studies done in Wisconsin under 
his direction. 

Structure tradition. Scholars in the late forties began to focus their attention on ways of 
structuring the classroom environment in such a fashion as to minimize the impact of teacher 
differences and maximize student learning. Classroom discussion, for example, was compared 
with lecturing; programmed instruction with simulation and games. 

Process-product tradition. Predictably, in retrospect, because it ignored the complexity and 
dynamics of the classroom environment, a great deal of research failed to discover one 
approach superior to others for any grade level. Dubin and Traveggia, for example, after 
reviewing ninety-one studies, suggest: ‘“These data demonstrate clearly and unequivocally that 
there is no measurable difference among truly distinctive methods of college instruction when 
evaluated by student performance on final examination’’ (1968, p. 23). As such evidence 
continued to accumulate, researchers in the sixties began to isolate and examine elements of 
teaching behavior which could be used to compare various methodologies (for example, level 
of question asking is a variable appropriate to both discussion and programmed instruction)— 
isolating well over one thousand such variables. Such an approach produced an explosion of 
both descriptive and experimental systematic observation research which centered on identify- 
ing linkages between instructional strategies (processes) and learning outcomes (products). 
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While early summaries of research within this tradition were largely negative (e.g., Doyle, 
1977: ‘‘Reviewers have concluded, with remarkable regularity, that few consistent rela- 
tionships between teacher variables and effectiveness criteria can be established’’), more 
recent summaries have become optimistic (e.g., Brophy, 1979: ‘“The past several years have 
been exciting and gratifying for classroom researchers concerned with process-product (out- 
come) relations, because a coherent body of knowledge linking teacher behavior to student 
achievement and (to an extent) attitudes has begun to emerge’’). Areas of such research that are 
both active and promising include classroom organization and management, time usage, direct 
or active teaching, and teacher expectations. For recent summaries of this work, see Brophy 
(1979, 1983), Friedrich (1982), Good (1983), and Rosenshine (1983). 

Mediating-process tradition. Adapting to the recent cognitive emphasis in other social and 
behavioral sciences, teacher effectiveness researchers have begun to study the cognitive 
processes that mediate instructional stimuli and learning outcomes. For these researchers, 
process-product relationships are of interest primarily as a basis for reasoning about the kinds of 
students’ mediating responses that make such relationships possible. While some of this work 
has focused on teachers’ pedagogical judgments, plans, and decisions (Shavelson, 1983), most 
has focused on student perceptions and information-processing responses. Weinstein (1983) 
has recently summarized this research under 7 categories: (1) student perceptions of teachers 
(e.g., perceptions of differential treatment by teachers), (2) student perceptions of peers (e.g., 
perceptions of abilities of peers), (3) student perceptions of other school personnel (e.g., 
perceptions of sources of help for problems), (4) student perceptions of the causes of behavior 
(e.g., use of an attribution framework for studying achievement), (5) student self-perceptions 
(e.g., perceived psychosocial climate or learning environment), and (7) student perceptions of 
school (e.g., perceptions of high school academic climate). 


Interpretive Inquiry 


Despite the fact that logical empiricism has been and continues to be the most widely 
espoused and utilized epistemology and methodology in all social and behavioral sciences, a 
number of telling criticisms against the position have consistently been advanced. As a result of 
these criticisms, researchers have developed alternative methodologies which are summarized 
here under the label of interpretive inquiry. While the language used to describe them varies 
with orientation, interpretive researchers who focus on the classroom share several assump- 
tions (Green, 1983): 


1. Face-to-face interaction is a rule-governed phenomenon. Rule-governed means that 
expectations for performance exist that are culturally determined, and that these 
expectations guide participation and act to constrain the options for what will or can 
occur. These expectations do not, of course, predict the exact form of the participation 
or even the occurrence of participation with certainty. 

. The contexts of interaction are constructed by people as they engage in face-to-face 
interaction. Thus, contexts are not given in the physical setting (e.g., ‘‘doing seat- 
work’’), but are constructed by the participants’ actions as part of the interaction. 

. Meaning is context specific. Closely related to the concept of context as constructed, 
this assumption suggests that how a behavior ‘‘means’”’ is determined by considering 
how it is used, what precedes it, and what follows. All instances of behavior are not 
considered functionally equivalent. 

. Comprehension is an inferencing process. Meaning is viewed as a process of extract- 
ing verbal and nonverbal information so that a person can ‘‘make sense’’ of the 
evolving events and gain access to the cognitive, social, procedural, contextual, and 
communicative knowledge provided during face-to-face interaction. 

. Classrooms are communicative environments with teachers as the only native. There- 
fore, emphasis needs to be focused on identifying communication strategies that 
enable students to adjust to environmental complexity and learn from the classroom. 


While interpretive inquiry starts with a different view of what it means to be human (active as 
opposed to reactive) and while it disagrees with many of the underlying assumptions of logical 
empiricism, it shares with logical empiricism the view that inquiry should be objective and 
value-free. Individuals who study classrooms from an interpretive perspective are concerned 
with collecting and analyzing human behavior in natural settings and in exploring what is 
learned from and how people learn through interacting with others. In other words, interpretive 
research is concerned with how people learn language, learn through language use, and learn 
about language in educational settings. For recent reviews of this literature, see Green (1983), 
Hamilton (1983), and Cazden (1986). 
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Critical Inquiry 


Critical theorists like Habermas and neo-Marxists like Marcuse, according to Soltis (1984, 
p. 7), see both empirical inquiry and interpretive inquiry as ideologies focusing our inquiries 
and lives on the technical, on finding effective means to get us to educational ends that we take 
for granted—ends that preserve the status quo and the power of the dominant class without 
regard for what kind of social and human life our current forms of schooling produce. These 
scholars reject the idea of value-free research into human social, political, and educational 
phenomena as a myth and stress the need for inquiry that takes into account the historical- 
ideological moment we live in and the influence it has on us. Critical scholars, in short, are 
interested in making us aware of and helping us challenge the values that are inherent in the 
status quo of the educational enterprise. Research that focuses on creating an awareness of the 
role of sexism in classroom interaction, for example, is illustrative of this type of inquiry. 


Conclusion 


Having placed the teacher effectiveness literature within empirical, interpretive, and critical 
perspectives, it is now possible to review instructional communication research utilizing this 
framework. In doing so, it is possible to find representative studies for each and every category. 
Some research on multicultural education and sexism, for example, is within a critical inquiry 
tradition; work on teacher communication concerns and teacher socialization claim an in- 
terpretive inquiry foundation; and each of the five sub-categories of empirical inquiry are 
represented in the instructional communication literature. 

Despite this diversity, however, it is striking that the vast majority of instructional com- 
munication research has been conducted from within the trait-rating tradition of empirical 
inquiry—the first approach to be tried by teacher effectiveness researchers. By broadening the 
definition of learning to include affective, behavioral, and cognitive outcomes, and by refining 
definitions of teacher traits to focus on such characteristics as communicator style, immediacy, 
perceived credibility, homophily, etc., instructional communication researchers have suc- 
cessfully identified a number of teacher characteristics that are associated with student learn- 
ing. The trait-rating tradition, therefore, is one of proven utility for instructional communica- 
tion researchers. Nevertheless, however, there is much to be learned about the role of 
communication in instructional contexts that is not open to a trait-rating approach. As a result, 
the conclusion of this essay is that instructional communication research is overly reliant on one 
approach to doing research and has much to gain from a greater utilization of the process- 
product and mediating-process traditions of empirical inquiry, and by more work within 
interpretive and critical frameworks. 

In summary, instructional communication is an exciting and active area of research within 
the communication discipline which has attracted a core group of scholars who are producing 
quality, programmatic work. Much of that work has focused on establishing relationships 
between paper-and-pencil reports of teacher characteristics and student learning. While suc- 
cesses in these efforts are important and to be applauded, the usefulness of instructional 
communication research is likely to be enhanced by encouraging greater diversity of research 
traditions. 
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TEACHER AND STUDENT SOCIALIZATION 


For anyone new to any profession, organization, or group, learning to behave acceptably,.to 
perform assigned roles predictably, and to understand what is happening is a stressful process. 
For a new teacher this process requires innumerable adjustments and accommodations to new 
people and situations. Unlike other new roles, the teacher must adjust to many groups— 
administrators, teachers, students, parents, and often a new community as well. Just as 
teachers experience problems regarding their socialization, so do students; and the more 
teachers can come to understand the problems of their students the better they can help them 
learn. Because one’s success or failure, teacher or student, is so directly dependent on this 
process, socialization long has been a focus of education research. Only recently, however, has 
the subject become the focus of communication research. This section examines teacher and 
student socialization with emphasis on the communication aspects. The first two articles 
address the problem from the teachers’ perspective; the last two articles address the students’ 
perspective. 

Two prominent positions in the educational literature about teacher socialization are the 
functional and dialectical models. The functionalist position views the teacher as more 
passively receiving the influence of other people in the social system who are molding them 
toward acceptability. In contrast, the dialectical position views the teacher as more actively 
engaged in becoming socialized and in influencing the social system. In the first article of this 
section, Ann Staton-Spicer and Ann Darling examine the functional and dialectical positions 
and build the case for the centrality of communication within each. For their reconceptualiza- 
tion of teacher socialization, they draw primarily upon uncertainty reduction theory and 
developmental concerns facing the teacher. Socialization, they argue, occurs as a communica- 
tion process of seeking information to reduce uncertainty through the stages one must undergo. 
But not only does communication influence the process of socialization, it also influences our 
conception of the outcomes and primary agents of socialization. Within this provocative 
reconceptualization are the prospects for extensive future research. 

Teachers at any level of education realize they work for an organization which establishes 
norms, goals, and roles. How effectively one becomes socialized into the organization depends 
on how well and quickly they can learn what is expected and how to behave appropriately. The 
area of organizational communication provides a framework for addressing many of these 
socialization problems and for the second article of this section. In this piece, Lee Williams and 
Deborah Wiatrek examine several teacher socialization problems in the community college 
environment, especially for part-time and/or temporary personnel. Their study first attempts to 
describe the problems within an organizational communication perspective and then to suggest 
solutions. Not only does this article achieve its two primary goals, but also helps us to realize 
the usefulness and potential fruitfulness of this communication perspective. 

Sociometric tests are frequently used to determine the groups within which children fit 
according to their level of acceptability. This literature has linked the students’ social status to 
their interaction and communication skills. According to our third article in this section, the 
literature neglects the crucial variation of context. In this piece, Patricia and Michael Waltman 
examine the role of social support to peers as a contextual variable which influences the 
socialization of children in the school environment. Labeling those students who are more 
supportive of their peers as ‘‘peer counselors,’’ the Waltmans predict that these children may 
have more advanced social cognitive and communicative abilities than others. Their network 
analysis supports the prediction and suggests directions for subsequent communication re- 
search. 

Communication is essential for the socialization process to transpire. For the student 
unwilling or reticent to communicate, the problems quickly escalate to major proportion. In the 
final article of this section, Diane Prusank considers one of the most perplexing aspects of 
student socialization problems, communication apprehension. After reviewing this literature, 
she admonishes scholars to disseminate their information to the people who can use it, the 
teachers, administrators, and parents. Most disturbing to her is that solutions to these problems 
are available, but are not widely used. Once again we all discover communication or a lack 
thereof remains a crucial feature of our effectiveness in education. 
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A widely held assumption is that the effectiveness of teachers is related to their training, 
preparation, and early teaching experiences: ‘“The better a teacher is educated, the better an 
education that teacher potentially can provide. . . the better the teaching environment and the 
resources provided, the better a teacher’s chances of success in helping students obtain a 
worthwhile and meaningful education’ (Soltis, 1987, p. 311). Studies of ways to reform 
teacher education continue to abound, with two major reports issued within the last year (The 
Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy’s Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 
1986; The Holmes Group, 1986). Although, most assuredly, there is no consensus among 
critics of reform, there is some agreement that we need greater insight into the teaching 
experience (Darling-Hammond, 1987; Jackson, 1987). As we develop and refine our un- 
derstanding of teacher education and the teaching process, we may be able to improve our 
preservice and in-service education programs and subsequently, improve the quality of teach- 
ing (Veenman, 1984). 

As college/university students become teachers they experience a process known as 
socialization, one in which ‘‘people selectively acquire the values and attitudes, the interests, 
skills and knowledge—in short the culture—current in groups to which they are, or seek to 
become a member’’ (Merton, et al., 1957, p. 287). Unlike primary socialization which occurs 
from birth and ends when children are fully functioning individuals, teacher socialization is a 
form of secondary socialization, a ‘‘subsequent process that inducts an already socialized 
individual into new sectors of the objective world of his society’ (Berger & Luckmann, 1966, 
p. 130). Within this secondary socialization experience there are two distinct, yet interrelated 
dimensions: (1) occupational or role socialization, and (2) organizational or cultural socializa- 
tion. 

Prospective teachers undergo a decision-making period during which they make a commit- 
ment to enter the teaching profession, to become members of the occupational group known as 
teachers. To do so is to agree to learn the role or occupation; to acquire the requisite skills and 
knowledge necessary to teach. Teachers must engage in what Sarbin and Allen (1968) have 
termed role acquisition or role learning. Thus, one necessary component of teacher socializa- 
tion is that of occupational or role socialization (Wanous, 1977). 

A second dimension of teacher socialization is that of organizational or cultural socializa- 
tion. The educational system in American society is structured as a social institution based on 
the assumption that people learn through interaction with others (Dewey, 1938). Thus, most 
instruction occurs within the context of schools, which are organizations in their own right. 
Van Maanen (1976) has defined organizational socialization as ‘‘the process by which a person 
learns the values, norms and required behaviors which permit him to participate as a member of 
the organization’’ (p. 67). In addition to learning the occupation or the role of teaching, the 
socialization process also requires an individual to become a member of the particular organiza- 
tion, to learn the culture of the school system in which he or she teaches (Louis, 1980). 

In the organizational as well as educational literature, role or occupational socialization is 
typically discussed with respect to those who are in training, while organizational or cultural 
socialization is relevant to new members, that is, individuals who have already attained the 
occupational status but are newcomers to the particular culture (Staton-Spicer & Spicer, 1987). 
In the process of teacher socialization, preservice teachers are primarily involved in role 
socialization, while beginning in-service teachers are still experiencing role socialization but 
are also undergoing organizational socialization. 

There are three commonly discussed phases of organizational socialization (Van Maanen, 
1976; Van Maanen & Schein, 1979) that are applicable to role socialization as well. As Van 
Maanen describes, anticipatory socialization refers to the choice phase during which a person 
decides to become a member of an organization. We have expanded his description to include 
the choice phase of occupational socialization as well, during which a person decides to enter 
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the teaching profession. The entry or encounter phase is that in which the newcomer confronts 
the teaching situation for the first time. This final stage is one of continuance or adaptation 
during which the teacher makes changes as needed to remain in the profession or in the 
particular school organization. 


Models of Teacher Socialization 


Teacher socialization is a complex and multifaceted process. The way one examines the 
process is necessarily tied to the model of socialization to which one adheres. Most of the 
empirical research on teacher socialization has been grounded in one of two models, func- 
tionalist or dialectical. Although rarely stated explicitly, there is a communication perspective 
implicit in each of these models. We believe that an examination of the view of communication 
inherent in the models will facilitate an understanding of socialization. 


Functionalist model: Communication-as-action 


Traditionally, teacher socialization has been viewed from a functionalist perspective, a 
model in which ‘‘socialization fits the individual to society’’ (Lacey, 1977, p. 18), one in 
which people are considered as empty vessels, and one which takes a deterministic view of the 
individual in society (Parsons, 1951). As Zeichner (1980) observes, most of the studies within 
the functionalist framework ‘‘have emphasized accounts of how the individual adjusts to the 
constraints of social structure to the — of analyses of the individual’s role in resisting and 
in transforming the social structure’’ (p. 2). 

Considered from a communication perspective, the functionalist model i is one in which 
communication is an action performed by a person or agent; communication is ‘‘something one 
person does to somebody else . . . ’’ (Stewart & D’Angelo, in press). As Stewart (1977) 
explains, ‘‘communication is like giving or getting an inoculation; ideas and feelings are 
prepackaged in a mental and physical syringe and then forced under pressure in a straight line 
into the receiver’ (p. 16). According to this view, preservice or beginning teachers are the 
objects of socialization, the passive receivers of communication messages sent from a variety 
of socializing agents. 


Dialectical model: Communication-as-interaction or transaction 


An alternative perspective to that of functionalism is what Lacey (1977) refers to as a conflict 
model of socialization and Zeichner (1980) terms a dialectical model. Lacey conceives of 
socialization as going beyond the simple explanations provided by the functionalists, and 
presents it as ‘‘a more complex, interactive, negotiated, provisional process. The model . . . 
also stresses the importance of man as a creative force, as a searcher for solutions and as 
possessing a considerable potential to shape the society in which he lives’’ (p. 22). According 
to this perspective people cannot be viewed as passive recipients of external socializing forces. 
As Zeichner states, the ‘‘dialectical models of the socialization process focus on the constant 
interplay between individuals and the institutions into which they are socialized’ (p. 2). 

The view of communication inherent in this model is an interactional or transactional one. 
Communication as an interaction is ‘‘a process of mutual or reciprocal influence,’’ one that 
involves action and reaction, stimulus and response (Stewart, 1977, p. 17). According to this 
perspective, neophyte teachers receive communication messages from socialization agents but 
also respond and give feedback to the agents, thus taking on a considerably more active role 
than that implied by the action model of communication. Communication as a transaction adds 
still another element to the process: ‘‘Every time persons communicate, they are continually 
offering definitions of themselves and responding to definitions of the other(s) which they 
perceive’’ (Stewart, 1977, p. 19). The focus is not on the institution as the socializing agent, 
nor on the new teacher as the recipient of communication messages, but on what happens 
between the socializing agents and the novices. An interdependence exists in which agents 
affect newcomers and newcomers affect agents, but neither determines or completely controls 
the other (Stewart & D’ Angelo, in press). Thus, socialization cannot be considered as 
something that ‘thappens’’ to newcomers, but must be viewed as a dynamic and complex 
process of communication. 


Research Review 


Using the functionalist and dialectical models as structuring devices, this paper will provide 
a brief review of selected literature on the socialization of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The review draws from Zeichner’s (1980) excellent synthesis of key processes in the 
socialization of student teachers, but also incorporates research on beginning teachers. 
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A second purpose is to reconceptualize teacher socialization, still within the dialectical 
perspective, but with an emphasis on communication. Uncertainty reduction theory (Berger , 
1986; Berger & Calabrese, 1975) is offered as a general explanatory framework, with the 
developmental concerns perspective (Fuller, 1969) as a way of explicating particular functions 
of socialization. 


Functionalist Model 


A plethora of research has been conducted within the functionalist perspective which 
assumes that new teachers are recipients of external socializing forces acting to facilitate their 
acquisition of the values, beliefs, attitudes and skills common to the existing society of 
teachers. Typically, research embracing a functionalist model identifies outcomes of socializa- 
tion. Two outcomes, attitude shifts and conformity, will be the focus of this selected review. 
Explanations for these outcomes have tended to focus on factors which serve as socializing 
agents, including early childhood experiences, peers, persons with evaluative power, pupils, 
lateral roles and nonprofessional agents, the ecology of the classroom, and the bureaucratic 
structure of the schools (Zeichner, 1980, p. 4). We will highlight the empirically identified 
influences of two agents: persons with evaluative power and the ecology of the classroom and 
school. 

Outcomes. Dramatic attitude shifts are perhaps the most frequently identified outcomes of 
socialization. It is relatively well established that new teachers shift from holding democratic, 
idealistic, and positive attitudes about teaching and students to a more autocratic, rationalist, 
and negative orientation (Hoy, 1968; Hoy & Rees, 1977; Kremer & Moore, 1978; Lortie, 
1975; McArthur, 1978; Paschal & Treloar, 1979; Ryan, 1980; Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981). 
Other studies have documented a shift from liberal to traditional views of education. Using the 
Pupil Control Instrument (PCI), Hoy (1968) and Hoy and Rees (1977) found that student 
teachers lost some of their humanistic attitudes about working with students and acquired 
instead more custodial views. This shift toward custodialism occurred after only eight weeks of 
student teaching and increased as the individual spent more time in the classroom. McArthur 
(1978; 1979), in extensions of Hoy’s (1968) work, used the PCI to measure teacher attitudes 
across content areas and years of teaching. He found that the shift toward custodialism occurred 
regardless of the content the teacher taught (teachers in the humanities as well as in the sciences 
were observed to experience the same pattern of shifts) and irrespective of sex (McArthur, 
1978). His later research suggested that the level of custodialism experienced by new teachers 
peaks by the end of the first year, then levels off and remains relatively stable for the next five 
years (McArthur, 1979). 

Conformity has also been identified as an outcome of socialization. Mahan and Lacefield 
(1978) drew upon cognitive dissonance theory to predict a change in student teacher’s attitudes 
toward those held by the cooperating teacher. The Educational Preference Scale (EPS) was 
administered to student and cooperating teachers three times during a 36 week program. 
Results indicated that student teachers, under certain conditions, conform to the value orienta- 
tions held by their cooperating teachers. Pruitt and Lee (1978) observed a tendency for student 
teachers to conform to the expectations of the school. In their discussion, the authors suggested 
that student teachers might embrace conforming attitudes for a number of reasons: ‘‘The 
pressures of certification, graduation, and approval from the cooperating teacher usually 
guarantee a high degree of conformity’’ (p. 71). 

Agents. Several agents have been identified as having influence on the outcomes of 
socialization. Influences of persons with evaluative power (e.g., cooperating teachers, univer- 
sity supervisors) have been perhaps the most heavily documented (e.g., Alvermann, 1981; 
Newberry, 1978). McIntyre and Morris (1980) reviewed research which examined the compar- 
ative influence of the cooperating teacher and the university supervisor. They concluded that 
—" cooperating teacher is the primary agent of student teachers’ changed attitudes, beliefs and 

aviors. 

The ecology of the classroom and school is also identified as an agent of socialization. 
Research has suggested that interaction with individuals in the new environment (students, 
other teachers, staff, and administration) is the primary mechanism by which socialization 
occurs (Copeland, 1980; Corbett, 1980). More recently, Blase (1985) identified eight class- 
room factors which contribute to teacher socialization: the diversity and complexity of class- 
rooms, students in groups, student values and behavior, ‘‘fundamental’’ students, student 
achievement and teacher expectations, the development of an objective framework, expertise 
and authoritarianism, and survival and creativity (pp. 242-248). Of those factors, students in 
—_ was identified as the most significant socializing agent for new teachers (Blase, 1985, p. 

). 
Summary. Research guided by a functionalist view has made important contributions by 
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identifying outcomes and agents of socialization. Recently, however, empirical attention has 
been directed toward describing the process of socialization. Because of its emphasis on the 
process rather than the outcomes, Zeichner (1980) labels this latter research dialectical. 


Dialectical Model. 


A substantial body of research has accumulated which examines the process of socialization. 
Working from the operative assumption that individuals are active constructors of their own 
experiences, this research has investigated the ways in which new teachers act as their own 
socializing agents. In this section we will review research which has identified strategies, 
selection and choice, and meeting individual needs as important elements of the socialization 
process. 

Strategies. Research within the dialectical model has identified strategies by which new 
teachers control and construct their own socialization. Lacey (1977) identified a framework 
which can be used to describe an individual’s activities during the socialization process. 
Through strategies such as impression management and self-monitoring, new teachers either 
strategically comply with, internally adjust to, or strategically redefine the norms and ex- 
pectations of the teacher role. Zeichner and Tabachnick (1984), using data from interviews, 
observations, and journals, articulated a process through which individuals intentionally act 
and employ strategies in order to relieve the tensions between themselves and their new 
environments. 

Selection and choice. Other studies have suggested that new teachers seek and evaluate 
possible socializing agents. Drawing from interviews with new teachers, Friebus (1977) found 
that novices actively seek individuals in their environment who will assist them in their role 
development. Both Conforti (1976) and Newberry (1978) reported similar findings in in- 
terviews with beginning teachers and added that new teachers are likely to avoid those who 
might disconfirm their viewpoints about their developing role. Gehrke (1981) studied 11 new 
teachers during their first five years in the profession and described the socialization process as 
one involving ‘‘role personalization.’’ Analysis of interview and observational data led to the 
following conclusions: (1) individual teachers relate selectively to the various potential refer- 
ence groups, and (2) these relationships develop and change over time depending on the context 
and individual needs and perceptions (p. 37). New teachers in this study were observed to 
choose and evaluate reference groups and potential mentors, thereby influencing their own 
socialization experience. Choice is an important dimension of the student teaching experience 
as well. Student teachers, when allowed, choose to be placed in settings that will confirm and 
develop their current attitudes and beliefs about teaching (Tabachnick, Popkewitz, & Zeichner, 
1980). 

Meeting needs. Research also has indicated that new teachers make choices and decisions 
based on their individual needs. Pataniczek and Isaacson (1981) argue that new teachers’ needs 
for information and support during the survival and induction phases of their teaching career 
influence their socializing activities. Individuals’ needs related to communication and instruc- 
tion were found to influence both the topics and the targets of interaction (Staton-Spicer & 
Darling, 1986). Current developments in teacher induction programs also reflect a trend toward 
a need based curriculum (O’Dell, 1987). 

Summary. Research taking a dialectical perspective, then, contributes to an understanding of 
the process of socialization. This research suggests that socialization is an experience during 
which individuals work to relieve tensions between themselves and their new environments 
(Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1984) but that they do not merely comply passively with that 
environment (Lacey, 1977). Rather, new teachers use social strategies, evaluate and make 
choices, and work to meet their individual needs. It is through this process of active and 
conscious involvement that new teachers construct their own socialization experience. 

Thus, functionalist studies have identified outcomes and discovered agents of socialization, 
while dialectical studies have provided descriptions and facilitated our understanding of the 
process of socialization. In the next section an explanatory framework will be offered: (1) for 
the outcomes of socialization, (2) for why the socializing agents function as they do, and (3) to 
guide future dialectical research on the process of socialization. 


Socialization as a Process of Seeking Information to Reduce Uncertainty 


Much of the previous empirical research does not provide explicit statements of the con- 
ceptual or theoretical underpinnings that inform the studies. We believe that the general 
framework of uncertainty reduction theory (Berger, 1986; Berger & Calabrese, 1975) is a 
useful one in explaining the process of teacher socialization. Berger and Calabrese describe the 
theory as a perspective for understanding the early stage of interpersonal interaction between 
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strangers. The underlying assumption is that ‘‘when strangers meet, their primary concern is 
one of uncertainty reduction or increasing predictability about the behavior of both themselves 
and others in the interaction’’ (p. 100). Communication behavior is viewed as something which 
needs explanation and prediction, and at the same time is itself a means by which explanations 
and predictions are constructed. 

What Berger and Calabrese (1975) assert for the role of interpersonal communication in 
initial interactions is applicable to the socialization experience as well. Both student teachers 
and new teachers must make sense of the people and events in their new environment. It is 
through communication that they gain information in order to reduce uncertainty about the role 
or occupation, and also about the organization or culture. And just as uncertainty reduction is 
most critical during the early phase of interpersonal interactions, we posit that it is most salient 
during the first two phases of teacher socialization (anticipatory socialization and entry or 
encounter) and less important during the third phase of continuance. 


Outcomes of Socialization. 


With respect to the various outcomes of socialization, uncertainty reduction theory provides 
a reasonable explanation for what occurs. As discussed, studies indicate a shift in professional 
perspectives from progressive to traditional as students confront the conflicting demands of 
schools and universities (Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981). Although students may adopt pro- 
gressive, humanistic perspectives during college, these attitudes shift after their initial student 
teaching experiences. Neophytes become more custodial in their attitudes toward discipline, 
choosing a less permissive, less democratic, more impersonal approach to maintaining class- 
room control (Hoy, 1968). Why does this phenomenon occur? The early teaching experiences 
are filled with uncertainties and ambiguities. As beginning teachers seek to reduce those 
uncertainties they find that one immediate, albeit perhaps superficial, way is to conform to the 
status quo. Being different from the norm, that is, being democratic and humanistic in attitudes 
toward students when most other teachers are not, can be frustrating and anxiety-producing. A 
relatively ‘‘quick fix’’ is to conform to the attitudes and behaviors of others in the environment, 
since as Berger and Calabrese (1975) posit, ‘‘similarities between persons reduce uncertainty, 
while dissimilarities produce increases in uncertainty’’ (p. 106). An array of evidence suggests 
positive relationships between attitude similarity and interpersonal attraction (Berscheid & 
Walster, 1969; Indvik & Fitzpatrick, 1986) and conceptual structure similarity and friendship 


formation (Duck, 1973; 1976). Berger and Calabrese contend that both forms of similarity 
serve to reduce uncertainty levels. It is reasonable, then, that uncertainty reduction is one 
explanation for the outcome that new teachers tend to conform to the status quo. 


Agents of Socialization 


With respect to understanding why the agents of socialization function as they do, again 
uncertainty reduction provides an explanatory framework. We briefly reviewed studies focus- 
ing on two major agents influencing socialization: persons with evaluative power, and the 
ecology of the classroom and school. The key to why these agents are important ones has to do 
with the exchange of information. Berger and Calabrese (1975) assert that ‘‘high levels of 
uncertainty cause increases in information seeking behavior’’ (p. 103). Each of the major 
socialization agents serves as an information source for neophyte teachers who, because of 
their lack of information about a variety of dimensions, have a strong need to become more 
knowledgeable and thus reduce uncertainties about the environment, the expectations, the 
norms, and the role. 


Process of Socializatign 


As uncertainty reduction theory is helpful in providing an explanatory framework for the 
outcomes and agents of socialization, so too it is useful for understanding the process. We 
believe that the process is best studied by examining the day-to-day activities and perspectives 
of preservice and beginning teachers, that is, their communication behaviors and perspectives. 
As Zeichner (1980) comments, “‘It has become evident from a dialectical perspective on 
teacher socialization that many of the significant aspects of a teacher’s socialization are 
embedded in the continual human interactions within the process itself’’ (p. 36). 

One way of examining the interactions and perspectives of neophytes is to focus on their 
concerns and related behaviors. Pataniczek and Isaacson (1981) established a link between 
socialization and the concerns of beginning secondary teachers. More recently, Veenman 
(1984) identified various approaches to examining the process of becoming a teacher, includ- 
ing the developmental concerns perspective (Fuller, 1969) as well as the socialization 
framework. In this section we want to build upon the importance of concerns in the socializa- 
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tion process and discuss how they function within the overall framework of uncertainty 
reduction. 

We suggest an emphasis upon reducing uncertainty about the concerns of teachers. Specifi- 
cally, we offer the framework of teacher communication concern. Adapted from Fuller’s 
(1969) general construct of teacher concern, communication concern is defined as ‘‘a con- 
structive frustration or anticipation of a future problem situation that involved participation in 
face-to-face interaction with students, other teachers, parents, and principal’’ (Staton-Spicer, 
1983, p. 159). Staton-Spicer and Bassett (1979) found that teacher communication concerns 
could be categorized according to the se/f as a communicator, the task of communicating, and 
the impact of one’s communication on others. They also discovered a developmental sequence, 
with the communication concerns of preservice teachers differing from those of in-service 
teachers. Preservice teachers were primarily concerned about self and task dimensions, while 
in-service teachers were more concerned about impact. 

Two studies of communication concerns in the university setting lend additional support to 
the sequence. Book and Eisenberg (1979) reported that communication concerns of college 
teaching assistants changed during an academic term, shifting from primarily self to task 
concerns. In a subsequent case study, Staton-Spicer and Marty-White (1981) found a relation- 
ship between an instructor’s concerns about communication and his classroom communication 
patterns. This pattern was also consistent with results of earlier studies of general teacher 
concerns (Fuller, 1969; Fuller & Brown, 1975; Fuller, Watkins, & Parsons, 1973). 

Finally, Staton-Spicer and Darling (1986), in a study of the socialization of preservice 
teachers, found that much of the talk of student teachers centered around self and task concerns. 
Drawing from this research, we posit that during the first two phases of socialization, 
anticipatory socialization and encounter or entry, concerns about self and task are paramount. 
We believe that teacher socialization can be conceptualized as a communication process of 
gaining information to reduce uncertainty about and resolve self and task concerns. 


Self 


A variety of previous research has indicated that preservice and beginning teachers experi- 
ence self concerns about such aspects as their own credibility in the teacher role, the way that 
others perceive them, anxiety about their job performance, anxiety about themselves as 
disciplinarians, the pressures of teaching, and feelings of not being a part of the group. 

What happens during socialization is that newcomers seek to reduce two types of uncertainty 
about self: (1) about themselves in the role, and (2) about themselves as members of the new 
organization or culture. It is through communication with others that they seek affirmation and 
acknowledgement of themselves as teachers. For example, as family members talk to them 
about their teaching and treat them like teachers, they begin to be more certain and confident of 
themselves as teachers. Similarly, as they interact with others in the school environment, 
teachers in the lounge, for example, they begin to feel a part of the culture. Through these 
encounters information is exchanged, both formally and informally, and uncertainty is reduced 
about school norms, routines, and rituals. Neophytes begin to feel integrated into the particular 
school. As information is acquired and uncertainty is reduced, there is movement toward the 
resolution of self concerns. 


Task 


Task concerns of neophyte teachers center around such aspects as how to maintain discipline 
and manage classrooms, how to plan lessons, and concern about presentation skills (e.g., 
timing, making the subject matter interesting, clarity, organization). Again, there are two types 
of uncertainty that must be reduced about the task of teaching. First, novices must get 
information about the actual tasks of the teaching role, that is, what it is that teachers actually do 
and how they perform their tasks. Through directives and information exchange from adminis- 
trators, information is gained and uncertainty is reduced about the role. So too, other teachers 
and even students provide information about tasks that must be performed in the new role. 
Second, newcomers have to reduce uncertainty about the tasks required by the particular school 
or culture. Teachers must get information about ‘‘the way we do things around here,’’ that is, 
tasks that are not inherent in the teacher role, but ones that are specific or unique to particular 
school culture. It is largely through informal communication networks that newcomers learn 
the tasks of the culture and thus, reduce various uncertainties. 


Summary 


Thus, uncertainty reduction theory offers a reasonable explanation for why new teachers 
tend to conform to the status quo and for why certain socialization agents are important. The 
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theory also facilitates an understanding of socialization as a process of resolving self and task 
concerns. 


Conclusion 


In this paper we have provided an overview of the functionalist and dialectical models of 
teacher socialization and the communication perspective implicit in each. We used the models 
as frameworks to structure a brief review of literature on the socialization of elementary and 
secondary school teachers. We offered a conceptualization of socialization as a communication 
process of seeking information in order to reduce uncertainty about self and task concerns. It is 
through communication that new teachers acquire needed information, reduce uncertainty in 
various domains, and begin to resolve their concerns. 

Although the conceptualization we posit as an explanatory framework for teacher socializa- 
tion has received only limited empirical scrutiny and testing, we believe it is a productive one 
that should be considered by other researchers. We agree with Veenman (1984) that as the 
process of teacher socialization is illuminated and more clearly understood, the quality of 
teaching may ultimately be enhanced. 
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Two-year community/junior colleges are a distinctive American contribution to higher 
education. While they were originally created to alleviate overcrowding in universities (Bogue, 
1950), two-year colleges have evolved into organizations which are more committed to serving 
students and the community than to relieving the load of university enrollment. The philosophy 
of the junior college is to offer a comprehensive curriculum, provide an open door policy which 
allows a wide diversity of students to enter, and offer community services (Monroe, 1972). 
They are designed to meet the individual needs of the local community and, on the average, 
attract students who are taking less than a full course load, working, older, less wealthy, 
members of minority groups, and less well prepared than students in four-year colleges and 
universities (Miller, 1984). 

In an effort to establish a comprehensive curriculum for their students, two-year community 
colleges provide a variety of programs. The transfer program prepares students to pursue 
additional education at a four-year institute of higher education, while the general education 
program gives students a well-rounded education considered complete in two years. The 
vocational program provides technological training for students, thus allowing them to develop 
and refine skills marketable for specific jobs. The developmental program takes students with a 
poor academic foundation and seeks to develop basic skills in reading, writing, and speaking. 
Finally, the community service program offers credit and non-credit courses, workshops, 
seminars, and continuing educational classes both on and off campus to meet the needs of the 
community (Monroe, 1972; Goldberg, Kole, & Hutchinson, 1984). This diversity of programs 
and willingness to be flexible in the delivery of courses has resulted in tremendous success for 
community colleges which have grown from a total of 8 in 1900 to 1,231 in 1980 (American 
Association of Community and Junior colleges, 1982). 

While community colleges are the fastest growing sector of American higher education, 
some unique problems have surfaced. The wide variety of different courses and programs 
means that instructors must be located who possess the requisite knowledge or degrees, and the 
diverse scheduling of classes requires finding faculty who are willing to work at various times 
and places as needed. This problem is a serious one, since the growth of community colleges 
appears to be linked to off-campus classes. Full-time faculty members do not have the time to 
teach these classes, since most maintain a teaching load of at least fifteen hours a semester. In 
addition to their teaching assignments and committee responsibilities, faculty members must 
also counsel and advise students since this is viewed as essential in the career of a community 
college teacher. Because full-time teachers are working at full capacity, community colleges 
have increasingly begun to employ part-time teachers. While the success of community 
colleges has been greatly dependent on enrolling part-time, non-traditional students, their 
success now appears to be greatly dependent on attracting part-time, non-traditional faculty. 

College administrators view part-time faculty as a godsend for a variety of reasons. First, 
they are cheap labor. Institutions realize a substantial savings with part-time faculty, with 
wages and benefits amounting to only about one-third of the costs needed to sustain the 
full-time, tenured faculty (Maguire, 1983). Second, they possess special working knowledge 
and first-hand experience within their fields, since most of them hold full-time jobs in their 
areas of expertise (Anderson, 1975; Guthrie-Morse, 1979; Koltai, 1977). While this use of 
part-time teachers is most common in vocational and community service areas, part-time 
teachers are also essential in the more traditional programs if the school is to realize its mission. 
Part-time faculty are also desirable since they come to the job highly motivated and enjoy the 
status of being a college instructor. Leslie, Kellams, and Gunne (1982) found that intrinsic 
rewards and contributing to human development were the most important motivations for 
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teaching part-time, with pay being of secondary importance. In addition, part-time faculty are 
willing to teach off-campus at irregular hours, thus satisfying one of the primary needs of the 
community college. Finally, part-time instructors provide administrators with more flexibility 
in the event of decreased enrollments in various programs or disciplines as well as aid in 
meeting affirmative action goals. These factors have resulted in a dramatic increase in part-time 
faculty. While in 1971 they accounted for 40% of the faculty, by 1976 nearly 60% of all 
community college faculty were part-time instructors (Friedlander, 1989). 

In recent years considerable discussion has addressed the role of part-time teachers in the 
community college, since most campuses must now reckon with the fact that the majority of the 
faculty is part-time instead of full-time. This growing number of part-time teachers has become 
the subject of many articles addressing the problems faced at community colleges (Boggs, 
1984; Cottingham, Newman, & Sims, 1981; Pollock & Brueder, 1982; Guthrie-Morse, 1980; 
Smith, 1977). One problem of major concern is the lack of communication. Often part-time 
faculty are not invited to departmental meetings, either because they are forgotten or because it 
is felt that they would not be able to or would not want to attend (Bonham, 1982; Hammons, 
1981; Pollock & Brueder, 1982). This lack of communication can have a major impact on the 
quality of instruction, since most instructional development begins through interaction among 
faculty members and department chairpersons (Hoenninger & Black, 1978). In addition, 
part-time instructors do not receive messages and information from administrators and super- 
visors. Part-time faculty often do not have special office space or a telephone on campus, thus 
making it difficult to leave messages (Anderson, 1975). Yet another problem concerns the lack 
of orientation and in-service training. In many cases, part-time teachers in two-year colleges 
are not required to attend these sessions since the feeling of the administration is that they would 
not want to come or would not be able to get away from their full-time jobs. Conversely, 
full-time teachers usually attend orientation and in-service meetings as well as have easier 
access to other faculty members and administrators (McDougle, 1980; Wenrick & Eakin, 
1979; Walker, 1980). 

Part-time faculty also receive inferior supervision, and many have questions which are 
unanswered and problems that remain unattended. Unfortunately, supervisors are often not 
available to answers questions. Since part-time teachers have classes scheduled at irregular 
hours and are often not on the main campus, supervisors find it difficult to see these teachers 
with any regularity (Lolley, 1980; Hammons, 1981). This lack of supervision is perpetuated by 
administrative policies toward the supervisors. Administrators do not always recognize these 
supervisors for their extra work, do not give them extra pay, and in most cases do not allow time 
off or lighter class loads for supervisors (Bonham, 1982; Hammons, 1981). When there is little 
information from meetings, orientation, or supervisor contact, there can be confusion and 
increased difficulty for the part-time teacher. 

Finally, part-time teachers receive limited information regarding college-wide policy de- 
scribing responsibilities and competencies for part-time instructors. Without a description of 
duties and responsibilities, teachers do not know what is expected of them and cannot 
determine if they are working up to expectations. Since there is usually no written policy, they 
often get information by word of mouth. Many times they get conflicting information from 
different sources, primarily the grapevine (Hoenninger & Black, 1978; Haddad & Dickens, 
1978). In addition, part-time faculty receive little information on when and how they will be 
evaluated. Often they are not aware that the standards of evaluation for part-time and full-time 
faculty are the same, and frequently they are unknowingly evaluated using criteria which have 
not been clearly articulated (Cottingham, Newman & Sims, 1981; Guthrie-Morse, 1979; 
Hammons, 1981). Because of the problems the part-time teachers face in the evaluation 
process, they are unsure of themselves and may not try new or innovative teaching methods 
because of a fear of rejection or rebuke during the evaluation. Also, they tend to create 
unrealistic expectations which are invariably violated when they are formally evaluated. The 
end result is a work climate characterized by ambiguity, uncertainty, and confusion. 

Surprisingly, almost all of the previously cited communication problems are based on 
informal observations and the individual experiences of community college faculty members 
and administrators. Few systematic, empirical analyses have been undertaken to substantiate 
these claims of communication problems between part-time and full-time faculty or between 
part-time teachers and the administration. In addition, no data are available regarding the 
differences between the communication systems of part- and full-time faculty members. 

In an effort to better understand some of these issues, a communication analysis was 
conducted using a sample of the faculty at three large community colleges. More specifically, 
the purposes of the study were: 


(1) To analyze the communication systems of part-time and full-time faculty as well as 
any communication problems which might exist in terms of the types of information 
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uncertainty (i.e., messages received), the channels of communication used, the 
sources of communication, and the satisfaction of the faculty. 

(2) To generate suggestions which could be used to improve communication, focusing 
specifically on suggestions to improve communication with part-time faculty in 
community colleges. 


This study is significant for three major reasons: Since very little empirical research has been 
conducted in this area, a data-oriented investigation would be useful in confirming, clarifying, 
or perhaps correcting the personal observations of those familiar with life in two-year commu- 
nity colleges. These results could then be used in the development of organizational com- 
munication theory. Secondly, this study is of importance since the future of two-year commu- 
nity colleges seems to be greatly associated with the successful management of part-time 
teachers. The number of part-time faculty is on the increase, and it is important to identify any 
communication problems which might exist so that the growth and quality of education 
experienced in the past will continue. Finally, this study may provide significant pragmatic 
value. A better understanding of the communication systems of part-time and full-time teachers 
in community colleges will allow programs to be developed to remedy problems and create 
more understanding in the organization. Communication connects the interdependent units of 
the organization, and the discovery of communication problems can be instrumental in helping 
community colleges accomplish their goals more effectively and efficiently. 


Method 
Subjects and Data Collection 


After consulting with college administrators, permission was granted to survey part-time and 
full-time instructors in speech and English departments in three large community colleges in 
south central Texas. Speech and English teachers were selected since they teach courses 
considered to be basic to a student’s education and since they are an essential part of the 
transfer, developmental, and general education programs. Only those instructors teaching the 
basic speech course or basic English composition courses were used in the study. 

Since the speech departments contained fewer faculty members, all speech instructors were 
selected for analysis. In the larger English departments, a random sample of approximately half 
of the part- and full-time English instructors was drawn. In the latter part of the fall semester, a 
packet containing instructions and the communication scales was hand delivered to the 
full-time teachers in the three community colleges. Since many of the part-time instructors 
taught courses at satellite campuses and at irregular hours, the packet was mailed to all the 
part-time faculty. Prior to mailing, however, telephone contact was made with the part-time 
instructors. Respondents were encouraged to ask questions about the communication analysis 
or the instruments used in the study. A total of 101 packets were disseminated, with 58 to 
part-time teachers and 43 to full-time teachers. Those participating in the study were encour- 
aged to answer all items and return the packet of materials within one week using the 
pre-addressed, stamped envelope provided. 


Scales 


Five instruments included in the survey questionnaire of the International Communication 
Association (ICA) Communication Audit were adapted for use in the present study. The ICA 
Communication Audit is an established organizational communication analysis procedure used 
in numerous organizational investigations, and the instruments developed for use in the audit 
have high reliability and validity (Goldhaber, Yates, Porter, & Lesniak, 1978; Goldhaber & 
Rogers, 1979). 

The Receiving Information Scale contained twenty-seven items and was broken down into 
four sub-scales. * The Task Sub-Scale contained six items concerning job-related issues such as 
“*how to actually perform my job,”’ ‘‘my job responsibilities,’’ and ‘‘the quality of work that is 
expected.’’ Six items concerning people-oriented issues were included on the Human Sub- 
Scale. ‘‘Organizational benefits,’’ “‘chances for advancement,’’ and ‘‘how I am being evalu- 
ated’’ are examples of human message items. The Policy Sub-Scale contained six items 
concerning organizational policy issues such as ‘‘how organizational decisions are made that 
affect my job,”’ ‘‘organizational policies,’’ and ‘‘organizational lines of responsibility.’’ 
Finally, the Other Sub-Scale contained nine items of specific interest to community college 
faculty members. Examples of these items are ‘‘services such as typing and duplicating,”’ 
‘‘how students should be graded,’’ and ‘‘how to counsel and advise students.”’ 

Using the method employed in the ICA Communication Audit, subjects were asked to 
indicate how much information they were presently receiving (i.e., the ‘‘now’’ score) for each 
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of the twenty-seven items as well as how much information they needed to receive (i.e., the 
“*need’’ score) for each of the twenty-seven items. A five point scale was used to assess how 
much information faculty members presently received and needed to receive. The five possible 
responses were: very little or no information (scored1), little information (scored 2), some 
information (scored 3), much information (scored 4), and very much information (scored 5). 
An information uncertainty score was computed by finding the difference between the now 
score and corresponding need score. The need score was recorded as a negative value so that a 
negative information uncertainty score indicated more information was needed on that topic 
while a positive information uncertainty score indicated that too much information was being 
received. An uncertainty score approaching zero indicated that teachers were getting an 
appropriate amount of information on that topic. The information uncertainty scores had a 
potential range from +4 to —4. 

The second instrument was the Receiving From Channels Scale. Like the information scale, 
the channels instrument assessed how much information was presently received as well as 
needed to be received from eight communication channels. Those channels were: face-to-face 
contact between two people, informal face-to-face contact among more than two people, 
departmental faculty meetings, written memos and letters, telephone, bulletin board, newslet- 
ters, and handbooks. The same five point scale was used to determine how much information 
was received and needed to be received from each channel, and a channel uncertainty score was 
calculated for each channel by taking the difference between the now score and the need score. 
A negative channel uncertainty score indicated a desire for more information from the channel 
in question while a positive score indicated too much information from that channel. An 
uncertainty score approaching zero indicated that instructors were getting an appropriate 
amount of information through that channel. 

The Receiving From Sources Scale asked respondents to indicate how much information 
they presently received and needed to receive from specific sources of information in the 
community college. The nine sources included on the scale were: full-time teachers in my own 
department, full-time teachers in other departments, part-time teachers in my own department, 
part-time teachers in other departments, my immediate supervisor, my department chairper- 
son, administration, the grapevine, and students. As before, the five-point scale assessing how 
much information was received and needed from each source was used. A source uncertainty 
score was calculated for each source by taking the difference between the now score and need 
score. A negative source uncertainty score indicated a desire for more information from the 
source in question, a positive uncertainty score indicated too much information was received 
from that source, and an uncertainty score approaching zero indicated teachers received an 
appropriate amount of information from that source. 

The Satisfaction Scale was an adaption of the organizational communication relationships 
scales used in the ICA Communication Audit and the Job Description Index (Smith, Kendall, & 
Hulin, 1969). Respondents were asked to indicate their degree of agreement with twenty-six 
items. The possible responses ranged from strongly disagree (scored 1) to strongly agree 
(scored 5). In addition to the overall satisfaction score, the scale was divided into five 
sub-scales. The Working Situation Sub-Scale contained five items, the Co-Workers Sub-Scale 
contained six items, the Supervisors Sub-Scale contained five items, the Organization Sub- 
Scale contained six items, and the Rewards Sub-Scale contained four items. 


Results 
Response Rate and Demographics 


Of the 101 distributed packets, 41 part-time and 31 full-time teachers returned completed 
questionnaires. All of the speech instructors returned the scales while 64% of the instructors in 
the English departments responded. The response rate was almost the same for full-time 
teachers (72%) and part-time teachers (71%). Approximately one-third of all the respondents 
were from speech departments and two-thirds from English departments. In total, the response 
rate was 71%. Since an individual analysis of speech faculty responses and English faculty 
responses did not indicate substantial differences, the data were pooled for further analysis. 

The results indicated some major differences between the part- and full-time instructors. 
Overall, part-time faculty members were females (61%), taught | or 2 courses (83%), had been 
with the college for 3 years or less (59%), did not have office space (78%), and did not 
participate in text selection (83%). Conversely, full-time faculty members were equally 
divided as to gender, taught 5 or more courses (68%), had been with the college for 7 or more 
years (65%), did have office space (100%), and did participate in text selection (74%). 
Instructors were similar in that most had obtained a Master’s degree (93% for part-time and 
87% for full-time). All of the full-time instructors and 73% of the part-time teachers had 
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attended orientation or in-service sessions at the college, and every teacher had a mail box. 
Overall, these demographics indicate that the instructors investigated in this sample are typical 
of part- and full-time faculty at most community colleges. 


Reliability 


The majority of the overall scales and sub-scales had an alpha reliability coefficient of .80 
and above, and the alpha coefficients ranged from .74 to .95. These findings indicate that the 
scales are reliable and have a high degree of consistency in measurement. Reliability results are 
not presented for the channels and sources scales since the unit of analysis for these instruments 
is the individual item instead of the overall scale. 


Receiving Information Results 


Part-time faculty members expressed a moderate level of overall uncertainty, with the 
greatest uncertainty on the Human Sub-Scale and moderate uncertainty on the Task Sub-Scale 
and Policy Sub-Scale. The human items with the greatest uncertainty were ‘‘chances for 
advancement,”’ ‘‘how I am being evaluated,’’ ‘‘promotion and bonuses,”’ and ‘‘how well Iam 
doing my job.’’ Task items with high uncertainty were ‘‘how to handle exceptions or non- 
routine matters, and ‘‘new ideas for my job.’’ Policy items with high uncertainty were ‘‘how 
organizational decisions are made that affect my job’’ and ‘‘organizational reward system.”’ 
While the Other Sub-Scale showed only slight uncertainty, respondents expressed the greatest 
uncertainty for ‘‘how to counsel and advise students,’’ ‘‘how students should be graded or 
evaluated,’’ ‘‘preparing tests,’’ and ‘‘how my job relates to the total operation of the college.”’ 

Full-time instructors also expressed a moderate level of overall uncertainty; however they 
indicated the greatest uncertainty on the Policy Sub-Scale and only slight uncertainty on the 
Human Sub-Scale, Task Sub-Scale, and Other Sub-Scale. The policy items with the greatest 
uncertainty were ‘‘how organizational decisions are made that affect my job,’’ ‘‘the organiza- 
tional reward system,’’ and ‘‘organizational successes and failures.’’ ‘‘How to handle ex- 
ceptions or non-routine matters’’ was the only task item showing high uncertainty, while 
‘*promotion and bonuses’’ was the only human item with high uncertainty. Items on the Other 
Sub-Scale showing high uncertainty were ‘‘how my job relates to the operation of the college”’ 
and ‘‘basic philosophy of the college.’’ Full-time instructors indicated they were getting more 
information than they needed on ‘‘absence policies.” 

A series of statistical tests (i.e., t-tests) were computed to determine the greatest information 
uncertainty differences between part- and full-time instructors. Results indicated that overall 
part-time faculty did not exhibit significantly more information uncertainty. Findings did 
reveal, however, that part-time teachers had significantly greater information uncertainty on 
human factors while there was a tendency for full-time instructors to have greater information 
uncertainty on policy factors. Part-time faculty had significantly more uncertainty on ‘‘chances 
for advancement’ and ‘‘how I am being evaluated’’ while full-time instructors had significant- 
ly more uncertainty on ‘‘how organizational decisions are made that affect my job.’’ Even 
though the results were not statistically significant, there was a tendency for part-time in- 
structors to have more information uncertainty on ‘‘how well I am doing my job’’ and ‘‘how to 
counsel and advise students,’’ while full-time teachers indicated more uncertainty on ‘‘organi- 
zation successes and failures’’ and the “‘basic philosophy of the college.’’ 

In an effort to better understand if the information uncertainty results were a function of the 
lack of presently received information or a feeling of high need for information, post hoc 
analyses were performed. Using the now scores on the Receiving Information Scale, t -tests 
were calculated to determine if part- and full-time teachers expressed differences. In addition, 
tests were computed on the need scores of the Receiving Information Scale to determine 
whether part- and full-time instructors differed in their perceptions of how much information 
they needed to do their jobs well. Overall, these post hoc analyses indicated that even though 
full-time instructors are presently receiving significantly more human and policy information, 
they also perceive a greater need for more policy information. These results clarify the nature of 
the message uncertainty experienced by instructors. Part-time teachers experience uncertainty 
since they presently receive little human information, but full-time faculty experience un- 
certainty not so much from the lack of policy information but because of their greater perceived 
need for policy information. More specifically, part-time teachers receive little information on 
how to counsel/advise students and how students should be graded and evaluated. Conversely, 
full-time faculty perceive a need for much more information regarding organizational succes- 
ses and failures, how organizational decisions are made that affect their job, organizational 
goals and objectives, organizational lines of responsibility, and organizational policies. 
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Channels of Communication Results 


Part-time instructors indicated that the channels with the greatest uncertainty were informal 
group meetings, departmental faculty meetings, and face-to-face between 2 people. While 
these findings reveal that part-time faculty want more information through these ‘‘vocal’’ 
channels, results also show they are receiving slightly more information than they want from 
written channels such as memos and letters, handbooks, and newsletters. 

Low uncertainty scores indicated that full-time instructors received adequate information 
from most of the channels; however, they did indicate moderate uncertainty for information 
received through handbooks and newsletters. In contrast to the findings for part-time faculty, 
full-time instructors desired more information from the written channels of communication. 

An analysis of t -test, computed to determine the greatest channel uncertainty differences 
between part- and full-time instructors, indicated that part-time teachers needed significantly 
more information from informal group meetings, departmental faculty meetings, the tele- 
phone, and face-to-face communication between two people. Conversely, full-time faculty 
needed significantly more information from handbooks and newsletters. These results again 
demonstrate that part-time instructors want information from more personal and vocal channels 
while full-time faculty want more information from written channels. 

To better understand these channel results, post hoc analyses of the channel now and need 
scores were conducted. Results revealed that full-time instructors presently received signifi- 
cantly more face-to-face communication, more information from group meetings, and more 
information from departmental faculty meetings. Conversely, post hoc analyses of channel 
need scores indicated only one significant difference. Full-time instructors needed significantly 
more information via handbooks. These findings are meaningful since they indicate that the 
differences in channel uncertainty scores between part- and full-time teachers are more a 
function of the information presently being received through these channels than the perceived 
need for more information through these channels. Part-time instructors do not show a greater 
need for these channels, but channel uncertainty emerges due to the lack of information 
presently being received through the various channels. 


Sources of Communication Results 


Part-time instructors indicated that the greatest source of uncertainty was for *‘part-time 


teachers in my department,’’ ‘‘my immediate supervisor,’’ ‘‘my department chairperson,”’ 
and ‘‘full-time teachers in my department.’’ A quite different picture emerged for full-time 
faculty. They indicated the greatest source uncertainty for ‘‘administration,’’ ‘‘part-time 
* teachers in my own department,”’ and ‘‘part-time teachers in other departments.’’ In addition, 
they felt too much information was received through the grapevine. 

T -test analyses of source uncertainty scores for part- and full-time teachers indicated that 
part-time instructors expressed significantly more uncertainty for ‘‘full-time teachers in my 
own department’”’ and ‘‘my immediate supervisor;’’ however, full-time teachers indicated they 
received significantly more information from the ‘‘grapevine’’ than part-time teachers. 

Post hoc analyses of now and need source scores produced some interesting insights. 
Part-time instructors presently received less information than full-time instructors from the 
grapevine, from faculty members inside and outside their own departments, and from their 
immediate supervisor and department chairperson. Part-time instructors also expressed less of 
a perceived need for information from faculty members inside their own department, outside 
their own department, and from the administration. 


Satisfaction Results 


Overall, part-time teachers expressed significantly less satisfaction than full-time in- 
structors. In addition, part-time faculty indicated they were significantly less satisfied than 
full-time faculty on four of the five sub-scales (i.e. , rewards, co-workers, working situations, 
and supervisors). In terms of the Rewards Sub-Scale, part-time instructors were less satisfied 
with their pay, organizational benefits, promotion and advancement opportunities, and training 
opportunities. Part-time teachers were significantly less satisfied with all six items on the 
Co-workers Sub-Scale. They were more dissatisfied with the ease in getting to know co- 
workers, co-worker friendliness, co-workers respecting difference of opinion, cooperativeness 
and trust of co-workers, and their relationship with co-workers. On the Working Situation 
Sub-Scale, part-time instructors did not feel free to express their opinions concerning the job 
and did not feel free to make their own decisions about carrying out their job. Regarding the 
Supervisor Sub-Scale, part-time faculty felt dissatisfied with the praise received from super- 
visors for doing a good job. 
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Discussion 


Prior non-empirical investigations of community colleges have suggested that there is an 
overall lack of communication between part-time and full-time faculty as well as between 
part-time faculty and administration (Bonham, 1982; Hammons, 1981; Hoenninger & Black, 
1978). This lack of communication implies that information uncertainty is present for part-time 
teachers and that their uncertainty is greater than the uncertainty registered by full-time faculty 
members. The present study only partially supported this conjecture. While the overall 
uncertainty of part-time instructors was slightly greater than that of full-time faculty, it was not 
significantly higher. Part-time teachers did express significantly greater uncertainty for human 
information such as how they were being evaluated, how well they were doing their job, and 
chances for advancement; however, they did not differ significantly from full-time faculty in 
terms of task information uncertainty or policy information uncertainty. 

Several factors explain these findings and underscore organizational culture differences 
between part- and full-time instructors. An organizational culture is based on a shared system 
of symbols and meanings where the members develop collectively held underlying logics and 
legends about the organization and the organization’s identity (Kreps, 1983; Carbaugh, 1982). 
In addition to helping the members interpret and respond to messages, the organizational 
culture makes life within the organization predictable for its members, thus creating a ‘‘web of 
significance.’’ People who are accepted into the organizational culture have a common 
language, value system, and vision of the future which enhances communication and coopera- 
tion among members, and this commonality allows them to coordinate activities and create 
meaning. In order to belong to the organizational culture, communication is essential. 

Within the community college full-time faculty members are unquestionably members of the 
organizational culture as a result of their higher job involvement and communication. Howev- 
er, the part-time instructors, with their outside interests and limited communication with other 
teachers, do not appear to have full membership in the culture. Pacanowsky and O’Donnell- 
Trujillo (1982) contend that most people can be maximally involved in only one culture at a 
time. Community college teaching is not the primary source of income for part-time faculty, 
and neither is it their main source of self-actualization. Since almost all of them hold full-time 
jobs elsewhere, part-time teachers feel a much stronger commitment and allegiance to the 
organizational culture where they have full-time employment. Additionally, part-time in- 
structors may not wish to gain full membership into the college culture, since that would 
necessitate the expense of considerable time and energy. Part-time teachers do not have the 
same information needs as full-time teachers; therefore, the overall information uncertainty 
level is not higher than that of full-time instructors. This was indicated in the present study: 
while part-time faculty had a limited need for policy information, full-time instructors wanted 
much more policy information. Because of their partial inclusion in the organization and 
limited psychological involvement, part-time teachers have a frame of reference shaped by 
different past experiences and future expectations (Katz & Kahn, 1978). 

The finding that part-time faculty felt greater human information uncertainty than full-time 
faculty confirms other research suggesting that part-time teachers in community colleges want 
more information about such human elements as evaluation, advancement opportunities, and 
promotion and bonuses (Anderson, 1975; Cottingham, Newman & Sims, 1981; Guthrie- 
Morse, 1979). Lack of communication on these personal issues should be a major concern of 
community college administrators. Organizational communication research has clearly es- 
tablished that human information, more so than task cr policy information, is essential to job 
performance and employee satisfaction (Goldhaber, 1986). What happens in the classroom is 
contingent upon the morale of the instructor, and if part-time faculty do not receive sufficient 
human messages, the quality of teaching could be greatly impacted. 

There are several explanations as to why part-time instructors did not differ significantly 
from full-time teachers in task information uncertainty. As professionals, the teachers, whether 
part- or full-time, feel they already have the necessary task information to do the job well. Most 
of them feel they already know the information they are teaching, their teaching responsibili- 
ties, how to plan lessons, etc., and feel that such information from the college is either 
redundant or unnecessary. Their assumption is that since the college has hired them, the 
administration must feel they have the necessary qualifications to do the job without further 
information being provided. Additionally, part-time teachers may feel that if more information 
were needed, or if they were not doing an adequate job, their supervisors would tell them. Since 
they are not told differently, the part-time instructors feel that they are receiving sufficient 
information (Lolley, 1980; Haddad & Dickens, 1978; Goldhaber, 1986). 

Regarding the channels of communication, the present research revealed that part-time 
teachers received most of their information from written channels including memos and letters, 
newsletters, handbooks, and bulletin boards. This finding is not surprising, since the literature 
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suggests that lack of contact with individual supervisors and other faculty members may lead 
part-time teachers to rely on written material for information rather than vocally transmitted 
information (Anderson, 1975; Koltai, 1977; Pollock & Brueder, 1982). Conversely, full-time 
faculty members relied more heavily on vocal channels such as formal and informal group 
meetings, conversations, and telephone calls for information, although they also stated that 
memos and letters were a major channel of communication. Since full-time instructors have 
more opportunities for two-way communication and feedback, their communication should 
therefore be more enjoyable and characterized by greater communication of meaning (Rogers 
& Agarwala-Rogers, 1976). Finally, results showed that part-time teachers indicated a greater 
need for information from the more vocal channels of group meetings and face-to-face contact. 
This supports findings by Randolph (1978) and Randolph and Finch (1977) that in conditions of 
uncertainty, vocal channels are preferred to written channels. this vocal communication would 
provide the part-time teachers with a way to ask questions and receive immediate answers, as 
well as provide them with sense of belonging to the department and faculty. 

Findings for the sources of communication demonstrated that part-time instructors presently 
received most of their information from their immediate supervisor, which in most cases was 
the department chairperson, and the least information from other faculty members. This again 
demonstrates the isolation of part-time teachers and confirms Anderson’s (1975) contention 
that part-time instructors feel cut off from the rest of the faculty and look at the normal exchange 
of information between colleagues as a ‘‘rare oasis of pleasure.’’ This feeling of isolation is 
reinforced when the college sends part-time instructors out to remote locations to teach, further 
removing them from opportunities to interact with other faculty members. Also, part-time 
instructors have little incentive to stay on campus when they are not in class, since many 
community colleges do not provide office or work space for them (Pollock & Brueder, 1982). 

Even though most part-time faculty in the present study received most of their information 
from their immediate supervisor, the level of uncertainty was significantly greater than that for 
full-time faculty. In addition, their uncertainty score for use of the grapevine was significantly 
lower than that of full-time teachers. These results again demonstrate the minimal involvement 
of part-time instructors in the organizational culture. Not only do they need more information 
from individuals in the formal chain of command, but also they are removed from the informal, 
peer communication in the organization. 

Regarding teacher satisfaction, the results showed that even though part-time instructors 
expressed moderate overall satisfaction, it was significantly lower than that of the full-time 
faculty. Furthermore, this significant difference appeared on four of the five satisfaction 
sub-scales. Part-time instructors were more dissatisfied with their working conditions, co- 
workers, supervisor, and rewards gained from the organization. The rewards sub-scale showed 
the largest statistical difference, and every item on the sub-scale was significantly lower for 
part-time instructors. These results are reasonable since part-time teachers are not paid on the 
same scale as full-time faculty and do not receive the same benefits as full-time teachers. In 
addition, part-time teachers experience less satisfaction since they rarely receive praise or 
recognition from their immediate supervisor. Goldhaber (1986) reports that the most important 
predictor of job satisfaction is the communication relationship between superior and sub- 
ordinate, and part-time faculty express a greater need for communication with their immediate 
supervisor than do full-time faculty. The dissatisfaction of part-time teachers with the rewards 
gained from teaching and supervision at the community college can be explained by Herzberg’s 
(1966) motivation-hygiene theory. Not only do part-time instructors fail to receive sufficient 
hygiene factors such as good pay, good relationships with co-workers, good communication, 
good supervision, and security, but also they fail to receive sufficient motivation factors such as 
recognition for a job well done, freedom to make decisions on what the courses should include 
and how they should be taught, and opportunities for advancement. Since full-time faculty 
receive more of the motivation as well as hygiene factors, they experience greater satisfaction. 


Suggestions 


This analysis of part- and full-time instructors in community colleges has produced some 
interesting findings but has several limitations. First, the study was restricted to only three 
community colleges, looking at a sample of speech and English teachers. These instructors 
may not be typical part-time faculty, especially as compared with those in the vocational 
training program. The generalizablity of the results of the present investigation is restricted by 
the nature of the sample. Additionally, all of the measures used in the study were self-report in 
nature. A more unobtrusive method of analysis or supplemental interviews would have helped 
clarify some of the paper and pencil responses. Despite these shortcomings, the present study 
did provide a more empirically based understanding of the communication problems ex- 
perienced by faculty members in community colleges and gives some insight into what might 
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be done to correct these problems. The following suggestions are a logical extension of this 
research and are directed more specifically toward improving communication with part-time 
faculty. 

Firs, community college administrators must reconceive the role of part-time instructors 
and institute new policies. They must realize that while there are certain economic advantages 
to be gained from hiring part-time teachers, there are a variety of costs which are less visible. 
Every time a part-time instructor replaces a full-time instructor, that means there are fewer 
full-time faculty to deal with the burden of student advisement, counselling, curriculum 
development, faculty recruitment, and supervision of instruction. Many full-time faculty view 
the briefing of part-timers and providing them with syllabi, learning materials, and supplies as 
an unwelcomed responsibility they must add to their overloaded schedule. Department chair- 
persons and supervisors resent the addition of part-time faculty which they must manage, 
especially when administrators refuse to give them a stipend or release time. The quality of 
education in the classroom is not maintained if inexperienced, hastily recruited, poorly 
supervised and evaluated part-time instructors are added to the teaching staff. Administrators 
must realize that a faculty with 60% to 70% part-time instructors is economical in some 
respects, but a price will be paid in the morale of the full-time faculty and quality of education. 
Many community colleges need to either reduce the number of part-time faculty to less than 
50% or provide compensation to full-time faculty members to supervise adjunct faculty and 
assure high quality teaching in the classroom. Part-timers must be viewed as staff which 
complement instead of replace full-time faculty. 

Second, administrators should consider instituting a policy of rotating part-time teachers 
more frequently. Since opportunities for part-time faculty to be promoted are rare, these 
instructors need to be clearly informed of this limitation, and efforts should be taken to 
determine how many years a part-time teacher can effectively teach and be satisfied in an 
environment where there is little opportunity for advancement, fringe benefits, or salary 
increases. Additionally, consideration should be given to allowing part-time faculty to teach 
some courses on the main campus instead of exclusively at satellite campuses. This might mean 
that all full-time faculty would have to teach at least one course off-campus, but if part-time 
instructors are to become more involved in the organizational culture and avoid being treated as 
second-class citizens, they must become more integrated into the collegial relationships. 

Third, a formal orientation session and faculty development program needs to be created. 
Unfortunately, only 31% of community colleges provide a formal orientation for part-time 
faculty (Leslie, Kellams, & Gunne, 1982), and thus underestimate the importance of setting the 
tone of how one can expect to be treated in this new role. Part-time teachers need to receive 
more information clarifying the relationship between their job and the mission of the communi- 
ty college as well as the differences between their responsibilities and those of full-time 
instructors. This information will put the part-time teacher’s job in perspective and hopefully 
avoid unrealistic expectations. The reasons why part-time teachers receive less pay and the 
added responsibilities and credentials of full-time faculty require clarification. In addition to 
the failure to communicate information part-time faculty need, an opportunity to provide a 
formal socialization experience is missed, and a systematic initiation to organized membership 
is lost. Often these orientation sessions are difficult to schedule, but more must be done to 
impress upon part-time faculty the value and necessity of attending. Following orientation, 
instructors should also be enrolled in a faculty development program. There are several models 
which can be followed, such as the four module program held the first Saturday morning of 
every semester at Hinds Junior College (Rabalais & Perritt, 1983). The rotating modules cover 
an introduction to the college and policies, teaching and instructional information, testing and 
grading, and media usage and services. In addition, colleges could specify readings in the 
reserve section of the library as part of a development program or create videotapes which could 
be checked out at the convenience of the faculty. 

Fourth, part-time instructors need regularly scheduled meetings with their immediate super- 
visor to clarify expectations, discuss progress, and provide a face-to-face contact with an 
official college representative. These meetings must be at a fixed time and not spontaneous, 
and supervisors should consider having group meetings with part-time teachers instead of just 
individual meetings. This conserves time, and since many instructors have the same questions 
and concerns, it avoids inefficient duplication of effort. These meetings can be used to provide 
task information, such as course outlines describing class objectives, methods, and assign- 
ments. More importantly, however, these meetings should be used to provide teachers with 
human messages regarding criteria for evaluation, when they will be evaluated, the documents 
used to determine good teaching, and how well they are doing their job. 

Fifth, efforts should be made to create a sub-culture of part-time teachers and thus facilitate 
the socialization process. Even though steps should be taken to integrate part-timers into the 
full-time faculty culture, scheduling of classes at many times during the day and night as well as 
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teaching on several different campuses pose serious limitations. However, if office or work 
space were made available for part-time instructors, a sense of community could be fostered 
among the part-time teachers. This does not necessarily mean each part-time teacher would 
have individual office space. A certain area on campus could be designated as a location where 
all part-time instructors could congregate, thus providing an opportunity for catharsis, discus- 
sion of problems in teaching, and social identification. 

Finally, more effort should be exhibited by community colleges to reward part-time in- 
structors by formally recognizing their work. In the absence of higher salaries and promotion 
opportunities, recognition of work can do a great deal to improve morale and create a sense of 
belonging. A column in the faculty newsletter or campus newspaper could be dedicated to 
part-time teachers. They should be included in faculty receptions, social gatherings, and award 
ceremonies, forever guarding against the appearance of a token gesture. In addition, more 
should be done to impress upon the full-time faculty the importance of part-time teachers and 
the role they play. The collegial spirit of the academic workplace must replace the step-child, 
laissez-faire attitude often shown to part-time instructors. 


Note 


' Copies of all scales, numerical results, and statistical tests may be obtained from the first author. 
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One area of study which has received much attention in the fields of child development, 
clinical child psychology, and communication is that of children’s peer relationships. Within 
the last decade the interdisciplinary interest in children’s peer relationships has produced a 
tremendous amount of research focused on children’s acceptance by their peers. Two signifi- 
cant investigations in this general area of research reveal that children who were rejected by the 
majority of their peer group members may be at a greater risk for suffering adjustment problems 
later in life than their more accepted peers (see Cowen, Pederson, Babigian, Izzo, & Trost, 
1973; Roff, Sells, & Golden, 1972). School failure was identified by these researchers, among 
others, as a significant adjustment problem. Other researchers have argued that children’s 
levels of social acceptance are related to their communication and social interaction skills (e.g., 
Dodge, 1983; Putallaz & Gottman, 1981, & Renshaw & Asher, 1982). 

Typically, studies which have examined children’s social status have employed sociometric 
techniques for assessing levels of acceptance and rejection. Asher and Hymel (1981) identify 
sociometric measures as among the most reliable methods for assessing social status, i.e., the 
degree of popularity a child has with peers. This technique is useful for determining which 
children lack the necessary skills to engage in successful interactions with peers so that training 
in the appropriate skills may follow (e.g., Ladd, 1981; Oden & Asher, 1977). However, the 
usefulness of sociometric ratings to ascertain much deeper characteristics of children’s peer 
relationships is limited. In the present paper it will be argued that in order to determine potential 
effects of types of interaction on a child’s social placement, researchers must go beyond the use 
of traditional sociometric ratings to ascertain social status levels. It will be argued that 
assessments of peer interactions must be focused on specific content areas to determine 
children’s actual perceptions of their peers. 

Because children’s conceptions of and expectations for their friends vary with maturity and 
to determine relevant content areas upon which to focus, it is necessary to specify the exact age 
group of concern. Younger children (e.g., six to eight year-olds) describe friends in more 
behavioral terms and conceive of friendship as largely dependent upon shared activities and 
material possessions (Bigelow, 1977; Selman & Jacquette, 1977). Older children conceive of 
their friends in more psychologically centered ways (such as mutuality and social commit- 
ment). One crucial stage of development in regard to children’s views of friendship is 
preadolescence. This stage is marked by children’s recognition of the important qualities of 
loyalty, intimacy, and mutual trust in their friends. It is this period of development which will 
receive further attention in the present study. 


The Special Problems and Needs of the Preadolescent 


Preadolescence is an especially interesting period in which to examine peer relationships. 
During this period, friends become increasingly important and influential members of a 
person’s social network. Preadolescence (ages 10-12) marks the beginning of the transition 
from childhood to adulthood. Beginning with preadolescence, persons go through tremendous 
changes—physically, mentally, and emotionally. Facing these changes persons may produce 
great stress. Consequently, the adolescent must learn to adjust to the changes and cope with the 
accompanying stress. 

Some of the stressors (sources of stress) beginning during preadolescence may be attributed 
to three factors. First, during the adolescent years persons are seeking a clearer sense of their 
self and social identities. This quest often is quite stressful because of the necessity to 
accommodate all of the different and often incongruous aspects of ‘‘self’’ into one wholistic 
image. This act often is confusing and has been described by Erikson (1968) as the major life 
“‘crisis’’ during this period. 
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A second contributor to adolescent stress is the child’s increasing desire to seek autonomy 
from parents. Parents often perceive their child’s autonomy-seeking behavior as disobedience. 
This may create feelings of confusion and guilt for the adolescent. 

The third cause of adolescent stress is that beginning with preadolescence these persons 
place a new level of importance in their peers. They have an increased need for acceptance by 
and inclusion from their peers (Stone & Church, 1979). In order to achieve acceptance, 
adolescents often conform to the wishes of their peers. Indeed, according to Landsbaum and 
Willis (1971), over-conformity to peers is at its highest level during preadolescence. The 
pressures to be accepted by peers may contribute to secondary stressors with parents such that 
parents disapprove of their children’s actions. 

In order to maintain psychological stability during the adolescent years these persons must 
learn to manage the stress they are experiencing. One means by which a person may cope with 
the stressors of life is to receive support from others who are experiencing similar types of 
stressful events—through the members’ social networks. 


Social Networks and Social Support 


Social networks are comprised of all the significant persons with whom regular interaction 
takes place. Members of children’s social networks may include friends, siblings, parents, 
teachers, school counselors, and so forth. These networks may be focused upon different 
topics, such as family issues, school matters, recreation, and support. The latter type of 
network is the concern in the present study. By focusing attention on children’s peer networks, 
more information may be ascertained about the specific functions peers serve, rather than 
merely addressing the issue of who the most liked or popular members of the peer network 
appear to be. 

The importance of support networks during preadolescence. As stated earlier, pre- 
adolescence is the beginning of a potentially stressful transitional period. Social networks 
appear to have an important impact upon how a person manages stress. Caplan (1974) argues 
that social networks provide vital information, support, and feedback to their members and that 
the amount of support a member receives is dependent upon how well the perceived informa- 
tion, support, and feedback were provided. Thus, the preadolescent receives the most useful 
support from someone who is able to understand the problem and provide adequate assistance 
in alleviating or managing the stress. This conclusion is consistent with Albrecht and Adel- 
man’s (1984) assumption that the most effective social support is received from someone who 
shares a context with the distressed other. Thus, it appears that since all adolescents are facing 
similar life changes they would be the best equipped to provide the most effective support for 
one another. 

The importance of identifying significant support-givers in preadolescent peer networks. 
Sociometric research has revealed that the members of children’s peer groups are hierarchically 
organized in several status levels. Coie, Dodge, and Coppetelli (1982) developed a system for 
identifying children who are popular, average, rejected, neglected, or controversial, based 
upon the number of nominations they receive from peers as being the most or least liked. 
Consistent with this sociometric research, children also have been identified as being perceived 
by peers as more or less supportive. Burleson and Waltman (1987) indicate that the most highly 
supportive members of the peer group are among the most highly accepted children (popular 
and average children). Burieson and Waltman described the persons who were perceived by 
their peers to be the most supportive as serving the function of a natural ‘‘peer counselor’’. 

In later work Waltman (1987) argues that sociometric methods alone reveal less pertinent 
information concerning children’s reliance on significant peers for specific functions (i.e. 
support). Utilizing network analysis, Waltman identified the most supportive members of the 
peer network as those who were members of the most individual networks in the overall peer 
system. Finally, Waltman notes that the persons designated as ‘‘peer counselors’’ were 
identified as the most supportive members in the system during two data collection periods 
which were one year apart. This is an important finding for two reasons. First, one criticism of 
network research has been that the self-report nature of this methodology lacks accuracy 
because persons do not know with whom they actually talk (see Bernard & Killworth, 1977; 
Bernard, Killworth, & Sailer, 1981; Burt & Bittner, 1981, & Killworth & Bernard, 1978). The 
number of ‘‘peer counselor’’ nominations the children received (determined by Burleson and 
Waltman to indicate a child’s degree of perceived supportiveness) and the number of nomina- 
tions each child received one year later in the Waltman study was found to be positively related, 
r = .60, P.< .007. Because of the strong relationship between the children’s degrees of peer 
supportiveness utilizing both sociometric measures and network analysis, the present study 
sought to raise further questions concerning the relationship between the two types of measures 
and whether one method is superior to the other in analyzing children’s peer relationship. 
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The Waltman study provides further support for two findings first reported by Burleson and 
Waltman. First, specific members of preadolescent peer networks appear to be more highly 
sought out for the provision of social support. Second, the peer-provided support appears to be 
a salient function of friendship beginning with preadolescence. What appears to be of im- 
portance for future research is to determine what makes certain persons more desirable 
providers of support. However, before this issue may be pursued, it is necessary to ascertain 
whether sociometric methods or network analysis provide clearer indications of who the most 
supportive members of a social system appear to be. The present study attempts to provide 
answers to this question by analyzing the network links in terms of positions, or roles, 
performed by network members. 


Positions in Networks 


Burt (1976) identifies four specific groups in which network members may belong, de- 
scribed as positions persons fill, or the roles they assume in the network. Based upon the 
context of concern, placement in the groups may vary within the larger network structure. 
Thus, a person may have a higher position in the network when the focus of the interaction is on 
Topic A and a lower position with Topic B. The first of the four network positions is labeled the 
Primary role. These persons receive many nominations from the remaining network members, 
however, very few of these nominations are reciprocated. The majority of these persons’ 
reciprocated links are from other primary group members and the persons occupying these 
positions are perceived to be the network leaders. 

The second group is comprised of persons assuming Broker roles. These persons have many 
links to primary members, but seldom are they reciprocated. They receive many nominations 
from nonprimary members; they serve as liaisons among members of all levels of the network. 

The third role of network members is the Sycophant group. Sycophants have many 
unreciprocated links to primary group members, but have only a few links from any network 
members. These persons are perceived to be peripheral members or followers. 

The fourth network role is that of the Isolate. These persons have few links with other 
members of the network, other than the remaining isolates. They are not perceived as part of the 
central network structure. In the present study the members of the analyzed network were 
classified as members of one of these four groups. Five hypotheses were examined. 

Of initial concern is the relationship between placement in particular social status levels and 
the occupation of specific network roles (belonging in a particular network group). Therefore, 
the greatest concern was with whether popular children automatically assume primary network 
roles, rejected children always are isolates, and so forth. Because Burleson and Waltman found 
a positive relationship between peer acceptance and perceived supportiveness, it was expected 
in the present study that a positive relationship would exist between social status and network 
role in the children’s support networks. 


Network Variables Examined 


One important feature to consider in examining social networks is density of the networks, a 
characteristic which refers to the degree to which the members interact with one anctier. As 
Burleson and Waltman point out, certain persons are identified as sought out the most often for 
the provision of support. Hirsch (1980) argues that density is the most important structural 
feature of support networks (theoretically, the more highly dense a network is the greater the 
opportunity for support). It was expected that a strong relationship would exist between the 
persons who are perceived as the most supportive (those having the greatest number of 
incoming links or the ‘‘peer counselors’’) and the overall density of the persons’ networks. In 
addition, it also was expected that the density of the persons’ individual networks would be 
highly related to the network roles they assumed. 

Network analysis allows researchers to ask several questions concerning the interaction 
patterns in a social system based on specific topics. Moreover, researchers may have additional 
concerns about the underlying characteristics of the persons in the network which may affect 
the network patterns. These characteristics may include such factors as the persons’ com- 
munication skills or social cognitive structures. This question is of great concern to the present 
researchers. Therefore, the network members’ communication skills and the levels of in- 
terpersonal cognitive complexity of the network members were analyzed in order to assess the 
degree to which these factors affect network group roles. Interpersonal cognitive complexity 
has been determined to highly relate to behaviorally complex and sophisticated communication 
such as comforting communication (see Burleson, et al., 1986). Thus, it was expected that the 
network members’ levels of comforting skill and their interpersonal cognitive complexity 
would be highly related to network role. Similarly, as was stated earlier, because the persons 
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who were perceived as the most supportive were from the more highly accepted groups of 
children, it was expected that interpersonal cognitive complexity would be positively related to 
the members’ network roles. 

Thus, five hypotheses focused the actual study: 

H1: A child’s position in a social network is related to his/her likeability. 

H2: A strong positive relationship exists between the number of support nominations a 
network member receives and the degree of density of that network. 

H3: A significant positive relationship exists between the density scores of the network 
members and the particular role assumed by the members. 

H4: A significant relationship exists between comforting skill and the specific roles assumed 
by the members of the network. 

HS: A significant positive relationship exists between social recognitive factors and a child’s 
social status level. 


Method 
Subjects 


A total of 24 children participated in the study. They were all members of the sixth grade 
class in a public elementary school in a relatively small southern community. Permission for 
the children to participate in the study was obtained from both the parents and authorities of the 
school. 


General Procedures 


All questionnaires were administered by the children’s regular classroom teacher. The 
children were informed that their responses would be held in confidentiality, and to insure 
anonymity code numbers were assigned to their responses. The questionnuires were completed 
during regular school hours. 


Assessment of Social Status 


To determine each child’s relative level of social status, sociometric nomination techniques 
were employed. The children were asked to nominate three classmates with whom they most 
like to play and the three with whom they least like to play. The sums of each of these measures 
were totaled to provide indices of peer acceptance or rejection in the manner described by Coie, 
Dodge, & Coppetelli (1982). The children then were placed in one of the four categories of 
popular, average, neglected, or rejected. Children are categorized as accepted because they 
receive more “‘most liked’’ nominations than the remaining children. The average group 
consists of those children who receive many ‘‘most liked’’ nominations. Neglected children are 
those who receive no nominations—neither ‘‘most liked’’ nor ‘‘least liked’’. Children in the 
rejected category are thus because they receive no positive nominations only negative ones. 


The Measurement of Preadolescents’ Support Networks 


A questionnaire was constructed expressly for this study. The questionnaire consisted of a 
roster of the names of the children in the sixth grade class. This measure, similar to that 
described by Albrecht and Adelman (1984), was used rather than a free-response questionnaire 
in order to insure that children would respond to all members of the social system. The children 
were asked to circle the names of those persons to whom they talk when they are distressed and 
need support. Network roles were determined in the manner described by Burt (1976). 


Measurement of Interpersonal Cognitive Complexity 


For the purpose of determining the children’s levels of interpersonal cognitive complexity a 
two-role version of Crockett’s (1965) Role Category Questionnaire (RCQ) was administered. 
In completing this measure, the children were instructed to think of two peers—one liked and 
one disliked. After doing so they were asked to describe each utilizing descriptors which reveal 
information concerning the persons’ habits, beliefs, and ways of treating others rather than 
physical descriptions. These descriptions then were coded for the level of cognitive complexity 
utilizing the procedures developed by Crockett et al. (1974). 


Assessment of Comforting Skill 


For the purpose of determining the children’s comforting skill two hypothetical situations 
were used in which the children were asked to role play. In one situation the children were 
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asked to imagine a friend telling them that he/she was very upset because another classmate was 
having a party and the distressed friend was not invited. In the second situation a distressed 
friend receives a poor grade on a school assignment and is very upset about the grade. In each of 
the situations the children are asked to state what they would do to help their distressed friend 
feel better. The children’s responses were hierarchically coded based upon a coding scheme 
described by Burleson (1984). The highest coded responses reflect the most sophistication in 
the attempt to validate the feelings while simultaneously moderating the emotional states of the 
distressed other. 


Results 


Pearson Product Moment Correlations were run on all variables. The results of the study are 
as follows. In a comparison of placement in social status groups and network roles a significant 
positive relationship was found as predicted, r = .69. r= .46, p.<.0001. This finding 
provides strong evidence that a person’s position in a social network is somewhat dependent on 
his/her likeability. The second hypothesis, that a strong positive relationship will exist between 
the number of support nominations a network member receives and the degree of density of that 
network also was confirmed, r = .70, r°= .49, p.<.0001. 

The third hypothesis, also relating to density, predicted that a significant positive relation- 
ship would be found between the density scores of the network members and the particular roles 
assumed by the members. This hypothesis was supported, r = .68, r= .46, p.<.0001. This 
relationship will be useful for further explanation of the importance of identifying the members 
most highly perceived to be the most supportive in the peer network. These persons are the ones 
having the most highly dense networks in the entire system. Therefore, these persons are the 
central persons of the system. Hypothesis four sought to examine the relationship between 
comforting skill and the specific roles assumed by the members of the network. No significant 
relationship was found. However, very little variation in comforting skills was apparent. 
Because of the similarity of the persons’ scores very little useful information may be revealed 
concerning the relationship between network roles and comforting skills from this data set. 

Of interest to the researchers was the degree to which social cognitive factors, such as 
interpersonal cognitive complexity, may affect a child’s social status level. While a significant 
positive relationship was expected, this hypothesis was not confirmed, r = .096, p.<.329. 
One interesting finding, however, was that cognitive complexity and network role were 
positively related, r = .33, r= .11, p.<.059, thus confirming the fifth hypothesis. Im- 
plications for these two findings will be further addressed in the discussion section of this 
manuscript. 


Discussion 


The present study has several important implications. First, supportive communication has 
been argued to be an essential aspect of coping with stress (Cobb, 1975; Silver & Wortman, 
1980). It appears that, beginning with preadolescence, persons rely on their peers to help them 
manage the difficulties they face during the transition into adulthood. The findings of this study 
provide support for this assumption. First, it was found that persons with the greater numbers of 
incoming links (having more supportive nominations) were in more highly dense networks. 
This helps in explaining the ‘‘peer counselor’’ construct. Most of the persons in the system are 
seeking out specific people for support. In addition, these same persons are recognized as being 
the most supportive among themselves. Thus, not only are the persons in the lower network 
roles seeking out the ‘‘peer counselors’’, but the other ‘‘peer counselors’’ are turning to one 
another as well. 

A somewhat disappointing finding is that no relationship was determined between comfort- 
ing skill and network role. Because there was little variation in the scores on the comforting 
measure, the instrument may be deficient in tapping into the persons’ actual skills. Perhaps 
comforting and supportiveness are not coterminous. If this were the case the hypothetical 
comforting situations would distinguish ‘‘peer counselors’’ from ‘‘non-peer counselors’’. In 
future research caution should be undertaken to insure the use of protocols that are consistent 
with the specific behavior of support giving. 

Perhaps the most significant findings pertain to the relationships among social status, 
network roles, and cognitive complexity. First, a positive relationship was found between 
network role and social status; therefore, one may assume that the more highly accepted 
children will portray higher roles in support networks. A nonsignificant relationship was found 
between social status and cognitive complexity. What may be more important, however, is that 
cognitive complexity and network role were significantly related. What these two findings 
reveal is that even though social status and network role are related, a person’s popularity is not 
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related to cognitive complexity. However, the characteristic of supportiveness is related to 
cognitive complexity. Children may be popular for a number of reasons, such as owning 
desirable possessions, or as Vaughn and Langlois (1983) indicate for being physically attrac- 
tive. The use of network analysis allows researchers to tap into a more social cognitive function 
of friendship—that of being supportive rather than mere indicators of friendship. 


Also evident from the results of the present study and past research conducted by Burleson 
and Waltman is that certain peers are perceived as more supportive than others. The present 
study extends these findings by focusing upon specific interaction patterns in a preadolescent 
social system. These findings suggest that network analysis is more useful than sociometric 
techniques in determining the most supportive persons in the social system. Evidence is 
provided which demonstrates that network analysis determines the assumed roles in the 
network based upon specific topic areas (as was supported in hypothesis four). Sociometric 
methods create groups based upon mere popularity. 

From the results and conclusions of the present study it appears that network analysis is a 
more useful means of determining the persons who serve specific functions in peer networks. 
Network analysis provides the means to tap into the more social cognitive functions of 
friendship. Moreover, it may be argued that network analysis is a richer and more refined 
method of analysis; this method allows the researcher to determine groups in a larger social 
system based upon a particular communicative function such as support. 

Preadolescence is the beginning of a stressful transitional period of life. Persons in this 
developmental stage often find it difficult to cope with the new problems and stressors they are 
experiencing. They feel they need to turn to someone who understands the problems and 
stressors in order to cope. Because peers are perceived in more intimate and trusting ways 
beginning with preadolescence they typically turn to their peeers for relief from the stress, and 
support such as information, confirmation, and solutions to problems. The present study, along 
with earlier works by Burleson and Waltman (1987) and Waltman (1987) provide evidence that 
specific members of preadolescent peer groups are viewed as more supportive than the 
remaining persons. Moreover, preadolescents report seeking out supportive persons when they 
are experiencing stress and need support. 

The logical question at this point is, what may be gleaned from this line of research which 
will substantially improve the quality of life for persons beginning with the preadolescent 
period? Specifically, what does this research tell us about these unique personalities that have 
been labeled ‘‘peer counselors’’? First, we know from this line of research that natural ‘‘peer 
counselors’’ view their social world in more complex terms than their less supportive peers. 
The ‘‘peer counselor’ seems to be more concerned with the interpersonal features of their 
social world and, arguably, have a greater understanding of the thoughts, motivations, and 
problems of their peers. Second, we also know that these people are perceived to be more 
supportive than their peers. Unfortunately, this line of research has not determined precisely 
what the ‘‘peer counselors’’ are saying and/or doing which distinguishes their support-giving 
behaviors. This, of course, is the most crucial question to be answered. Future research by the 
first author is being designed to answer this fundamental question. Once that question has been 
answered we may be able to make more precise recommendations to preadolescents and 
adolescents concerning ways in which they may enhance their supportive characteristics. 
Presumably, these recommendations may be generalized to any supportive situation. An 
additional area which has not been examined in this line of research is the degree to which 
teachers may contribute to the supportive qualities of preadolescents and adolescents. Specifi- 
cally, future research also should examine the link between specific teacher behaviors and the 
supportiveness of their students. 


Note 


The authors wish to gratefully acknowledge Mrs. La Wanda Waltman and the Fayetteville Public 
Schools, Fayetteville, AR for assistance in the conduct of this study. Additional acknowledgements are 
given to Profs. Brant R. Burleson and Cynthia Stohl of Purdue University for their insights and encourage- 
ments. 
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Communication apprehension (CA) has been defined as ‘‘an individual’s level of fear or 
anxiety associated with either real or anticipated communication with another person or 
persons’ (McCroskey, 1978, p. 192). Someone with a high level of communication apprehen- 
sion will perceive communication situations as inequitable in that the discomfort derived from 
the interaction far outweighs the rewards. Consequently, high CA’s have been found to 
develop at least three general patterns of behavior: communication avoidance, communication 
withdrawal and/or communication disruption (Daly & McCroskey, 1984). These patterns of 
behavior are most detrimental in classroom settings where learning depends upon the success of 
instructional techniques that require students to communicate actively. Consequently, much of 
this line of research concerns the effects of CA in the classroom. 

Although the majority of studies concerning CA have focused on the college student 
population, a significant body of literature concentrating on elementary school children 
recently has emerged. This is not a surprising trend, because the ontogenesis of CA suggests 
that children may develop high levels of CA at a rather early age. Both lines of research are 
important and ultimately interrelated: Wheeless (1971) estimates that 40% of the college 
student population ‘‘has sufficient apprehension to warrant treatment outside the classroom’’ 
(p. 297). This high percentage could be reduced if steps were taken to suppress or arrest the 
development of CA where and when it begins. Of course, such action is not possible unless we 
better understand how CA develops, as well as how it functions in the younger population. 
Thus, the purpose of this paper is to review the current status of research that focuses on CA 
among elementary school children. Specifically, this paper will review research concerning the 
development of CA, the effects of CA, the variety of approaches to treatment of CA, as well as 
pragmatic suggestions for classroom teachers. 


The Development of Communication Apprehension 


Scholars recently have suggested that the development of CA begins prior to the child’s 
entrance into the school environment. Although little actual research has concentrated on the 
development of CA, four plausible explanations have been proposed: genetic predispositions, 
reinforcement, modeling, and learned helplessness. 

The genetic predisposition approach suggests that the individual is born with a predisposition 
to develop CA. In support of this view, McCroskey and Richmond (cited in Daly & McCros- 
key, 1984) review social biological research which focuses on specific social traits measurable 
in infants. According to McCroskey and Richmond, ‘‘Actual research has indicated that 
biologically identical twins are much more similar in sociability (one of the social traits) than 
are fraternal twins’’ (p. 23). They further note that this research has also examined twin adults 
who have participated in different types of social experience. Although socio-biology does not 
suggest that a specific gene determines an individual’s level of CA, it does suggest that certain 
genetic predispositions may contribute to the development of CA. 

In conjunction with certain inherited characteristics, an individual’s level of CA is strongly 
influenced by aspects of his/her environment. The other three approaches, namely, reinforce- 
ment, modeling and learned helplessness, all focus on such environmental aspects. Daly and 
Friedrich (1981) explain reinforcement in the following manner: ‘‘...expectations will lead the 
individual to seek situations or to engage in behaviors predicted to result in favorable con- 
sequences’’ (p. 244). Thus individuals who previously have been punished or negatively 
reinforced when communicating, perceive avoidance of interaction as rewarding; individuals 
who expect to be rewarded when communicating perceive avoidance as punishing. Daly and 
Friedrich link CA development and reinforcement, ‘‘The positive and negative consequences 
associated with oral communication performance become internally mediated without the 
necessary support of external events such as the actual and immediate availability of rewards 
and punishments’’ (p. 244). If we believe that reinforcement plays a key role in the develop- 
ment of CA, then we must also believe that the development of CA begins at a very early age. In 
fact, the child will begin to experience either positive reinforcement, negative reinforcement, 
or punishment through parental feedback as soon as he/she begins to communicate. Con- 
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sequently, a child’s level of CA may be fairly well developed by the time he/she enters 
kindergarten. 

The individual’s propensity to model the behavior of significant individuals in his/her 
environment provides a second environmental explanation of how CA develops. This perspec- 
tive recognizes that children simply imitate the communication behavior of their parents and 
perhaps their teachers. Beatty, Plax, and Kearney (1984) suggest that the modeling behavior is 
contingent upon the child’s perception of the rewards or punishments that parents receive when 
communicating as well as the reinforcement the child receives when modeling the parents. The 
authors further indicate that ‘‘children may model affective predispositions of approach/ 
avoidance as well’’ (p. 4). As with the previous and closely related explanation, the modeling 
perspective suggests that children may very well begin to develop substantial levels of CA at a 
very early age. 

Learned helplessness, a third environmental explanation for the development of CA (Daly 
and McCroskey, 1984), builds upon reinforcement and modeling. As humans, we typically 
behave in ways that bring us the greatest amount of reward and the least amount of punishment. 
Thus, a situation that does not allow us to see which behaviors clearly bring us rewards will 
cause us great anxiety. Our inability to interpret the situation fosters a sense of helplessness. 
This negative and fatalistic attitude can be established when we are consistently punished for 
certain behaviors, or when we are inconsistently reinforced. Here, as with the other explana- 
tions, CA may develop at a very early age. 

No substantial body of research supports or negates any one of these approaches as the 
definitive explanation of how CA develops. As McCroskey states, ‘‘Much of the writing in this 
area is based more on speculation than on research’’ (p. 23). Importantly, however, all four 
perspectives imply that an individual’s level of CA is developed at a rather early age. All four 
perspectives suggest that the variables which may determine an individual’s level of CA are 
present as soon as the child begins to communicate. In support of this contention, previous 
research has indicated that CA is prevalent among elementary school students (McCroskey, 
Andersen, Richmond & Wheeless, 1981; Garrison & Garrison, 1979). 


The Effects of CA 


As in the research conducted with high school students (Bashore, 1971; Davis & Scott, 1978; 
Hurt & Preiss, 1978) and college students (Powers & Smythe, 1980; Scott & Wheeless, 1979; 
McCroskey & Andersen, 1976), studies of elementary school children indicate that CA has a 
deliterious academic and social effect on a child’s school life. Three recent studies have been 
conducted to test the relationship between communication apprehension and academic 
achievement among elementary school students. Comadena and Comadena (1984) focused on 
the relationship between CA and academic achievement at the second grade level (n = 48). To 
determine each subject’s level of apprehension, all completed the Measure of Elementary 
Communication Apprehension (MECA) (Garrison & Garrison, 1979), the most commonly 
used CA measure for elementary school students. This self-report measure incorporates a 
progression of smiling and frowning faces as response options. The MECA scores were then 
correlated with the subject scores on the Stanford Achievement Test. The results of this study 
indicated no significant relationship between CA and achievement. Yet a follow-up study 
(Comadena, 1985) utilizing 1045 subjects from grades 2-8 did indicate a significant negative 
relationship between CA and academic achievement. That is, when subjects’ MECA scores 
were correlated with their Stanford Achievement Test scores, students high in CA had lower 
academic achievement in mathematics and reading. 

Further support of the Comadena (1985) findings can be found in a more recent study 
conducted by Prusank and Comadena (1987). The subjects for this study consisted of 144 
students in grades 2-5. As in the previous two studies, subject’s level of CA was op- 
erationalized by scores on the MECA scale while academic achievement was operationalized 
by sub-test (vocabulary, reading, language, mathematics, and work skills) and composite 
scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. Significant negative correlations were found for each 
of the sub-tests, as well as the composite scores. Further, when the correlations between CA 
and achievement were analyzed separately for males and females, significant correlations 
where found for males only. 

While the results of the Comadena (1985) and Prusank and Comadena (1987) studies are 
consistent with the findings of similar research conducted with both high school and college 
students, some caution is necessary. First, both of these studies operationalized achievement 
with standardized test scores, and in recent years the validity of most forms of standardized 
achievement tests has been attacked. Secondly, the sex difference in the correlations between 
CA and achievement found in the later study should be interpreted with caution since no 
follow-up research has been conducted to further validate these findings. Moreover, these 
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studies are only correlational; that is, research has not yet determined if CA causes low 
achievement, or if, in fact, the opposite is true. Despite the limitations of these studies, the 
results suggest that CA and academic achievement are significantly and negatively related in 
the elementary school population. 

One possible explanation for the negative relationship between CA and achievement is that 
teachers may possibly have lower expectations of achievement for high communication 
apprehensive students as opposed to moderate and low apprehensive students. Support for this 
contention was found in a study by McCroskey and Daly (1976). Four hundred and sixty two 
teachers were asked to rate the probable academic and social success of fictional elementary 
school students. Each teacher was given a written description of either a highly apprehensive 
student, or a low apprehensive student. The results of the study indicated that teachers expected 
*‘that the low apprehensive child would do better in all academic areas than the high apprehen- 
sive child’’ (p. 71). Further, the results demonstrated that teachers expected the low apprehen- 
sive student to become involved in more positive relationships with their peers than the high 
apprehensive student. 

Further research suggests that the teachers’ negative expectations for the high apprehen- 
sive’s success in relationships may become an insinuated reality for these children (Richmond, 
Beatty and Dyba 1985). Utilizing a method similar to the previous study, Richmond, Beatty 
and Dyba focused on children’s views of highly apprehensive peers. In this study, fifteen 
hundred and twenty-nine subjects in grades 3-12 were given a written description of either a 
‘‘talkative’’ or ‘‘quiet’’ peer. Upon reading the descriptions, the subjects were asked to answer 
the following quesitons: ‘Do you think this student is a nice person? Would you like this 
student for a friend? Would you talk to this student? Would this student be fun? Do you think 
this student is smart? (p. 120). The results of the study supported the hypotheses that 
“‘talkative’’ peers would be perceived as both more approachable and more intelligent than 
“‘quiet’’ peers. 

Both of these studies (McCroskey and Daly 1976; Richmond, Beatty and Dyba 1985) 
suggest that elementary school teachers and their students have lower expectations of achieve- 
ment and relational success for high communication apprehensive children than for low 
communication apprehensive children. Further research is needed to address the findings of 
these two studies. In addition, future research should move away from the ‘‘fictional descrip- 
tion’’ method. One may question whether these lower expectations for highly apprehensive 
children are ever manifested in specific behavioral responses to individuals in actual classroom 
interactions. That is, do elementary school teachers and students actually communicate 
differently with high communication apprehensives as opposed to low communication 
apprehensives? 

Regardless of the specific limitations of each of these studies, the results seem to indicate that 
CA has a deleterious effect on a child’s school life. The research suggests that high apprehen- 
sives are not only expected to, but do, achieve less than their low apprehensive counterparts. In 
addition, the teachers’ expectation that these children will be less successful in their rela- 
tionships seems warranted by the fact that their peers perceive them to be less approachable. 
The results of these studies suggest that elementary school teachers should not only be aware of 
the potential problems caused by CA, but also the possibilities for treatment and prevention. 


Treatment of CA 


The development of methods for treating high communication apprehensives has resulted in 
three different, yet equally successful, approaches (Watson & Dodd, 1984). The purpose of 
this section is to provide a description of the inherent assumptions underlying each of these 
types of treatment as well as the specific techniques utilized to alleviate high levels of 
apprehension. ' 

One of the most popular methods for treating high levels of CA is systematic desensitization 
(SD). The SD approach assumes that while the high communication apprehensive may have the 
appropriate skills to act as a competent communicator, he/she is unable to utilize those skills 
due to high levels of anxiety. Thus, the focus of this form of treatment is to reduce the 
individual’s level of anxiety. Proponents of SD believe that it impossible to feel both tense and 
relaxed at the same time. Consequently, this technique requires the individual to create a 
hierarchy of anxiety producing situations. Once this is accomplished, he/she is taught a variety 
of muscle relaxation techniques. The individual then begins to imagine the various anxiety 
producing situations while practicing the relaxation techniques. Once the individual is capable 
of imagining these situations without experiencing the associated anxiety (as it is inhibited by 
the relaxation technique), he/she moves up the hierarchy of anxiety producing situations until 
all are dispelled. This methed has been demonstrably effective when presented as a large-scale 
program (McCroskey, 1972).? 
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Cognitive modification (CM) is a second method of treatment. Based on rational emotive 
therapy, CM functions under the assumption that it is not the actual communication situation, 
but the irrational thoughts that we create about these situations, that induce anxious feelings 
(Watson & Dodd, 1984). Thus, the CM treatment requires the trainer to help the individual to 
first identify irrational thoughts, or negative self-statements concerning communication situa- 
tions (e.g., ‘“Whatever I say sounds stupid,’ ‘‘No one wants to listen to me,’’ etc.). Once these 
statements are identified, the trainer must lead the individual to see that it is the statements 
which cause the anxious feelings, and not the actual consequences of the communication 
encounter. When this is accomplished, the trainer helps the individual to replace the negative 
statements with more positive statements, consequently alleviating the anxiety producing 
agent. CM can also be implemented in a large scale program (Fremouw & Scott, 1979). 

Skills training (ST) is the fina! method of treatment. Advocates of ST believe that high 
communication apprehensives lack adequate communication skills. While those who support 
SD and CM contend that it is the anxiety that causes poor performance, those who support the 
ST approach believe that lack of adequate skills results in negative evaluation which, in turn, 
causes anxious feelings (Glaser, 1981). Thus ST trainers focus on improving communication 
skills. ST programs allow individuals to identify deficient communication skills, set specific 
goals for improvement, and finally to model and rehearse communication behaviors that will 
lead to more positive evaluation. Advocates of ST believe that once appropriate communica- 
tion skills become a consistent feature of the apprehensive’s behavioral repertoire, he/she will 
be evaluated in a positive fashion. Thus the anxiety producing agent, negative evaluation, is 
alleviated. 

The obvious question at this point is ‘How do you know when to use which treatment?”’ 
Unfortunately, communication scholars have not been able to answer this question in any 
scientific manner. The scales created to measure levels of communication apprehension do just 
that, provide a score that represents how anxious the subject feels. No scale presently exists that 
allows trainers to determine exactly what is causing the anxiety (e.g. , negative self-statements 
versus skills deficiency, etc.). Moreover, Glaser (1981) states that ‘‘... a number of studies 
have concluded that while SD and CM may improve subjects’ self-report measures of in- 
terpersonal anxiety, only ST appears to produce concomitant change in actual communication 
behavior’ (p. 337). Consequently, the choice of which treatment is most appropriate for a 
given individual is difficult. Clearly, future research needs to focus on creating a tool that 
would allow us to make more confident decisions concerning the use of these different 
approaches to treatment. 

The development of large scale treatment programs at the elementary school level are rare. 
This fact is quite remarkable since the majority of research indicates that treatment programs 
are necessary. Several plausible explanations address this deficiency: First, the development of 
such large scale programs takes a great deal of time, effort, and obviously, funding. It is also 
possible that communication scholars have not made enough of an effort to convince 
elementary school teachers and administrators that CA is potentially detrimental to a child’s 
school life. Finally, communication scholars have not made it known that successful programs 
are available to be utilized within the elementary schools. 


Suggestions for Classroom Teachers 


Fortunately, various scholars have concentrated on providing suggestions for helping teach- 
ers to cope with and prevent further development of CA in the classroom setting. First, teachers 
need to learn to identify high communication apprehensives in their classes and consciously 
avoid developing low expectations for these students. Such expectations are easily com- 
municated to these students and may only discourage their efforts to achieve. 

From the first day of class, teachers must concentrate on building an atmosphere that 
encourages communication. An imperative to accomplishing this is for teachers to monitor 
their responses to student communication in the classroom (McCroskey, 1977, 1980, Kougl, 
1980). Specifically, teachers need to focus on rewarding students, especially the highly 
apprehensive ones, for communicating. Accordingly, McCroskey (1980) states that when 
disruptions occur in the classroom, ‘*...the teacher must make clear to all students that it is the 
disruption that is being punished, not communication’ (p. 243). In addition, it is important to 
monitor how students respond to each other’s communication. Teachers should discourage 
students from making negative comments about their peer’s communication (e.g., ‘“That was a 
stupid quesiton’’). Teachers might also consider avoiding assigned seating. Most highly 
apprehensive students feel more comfortable in low innteraction areas in the classroom. 
Forcing these students to sit in an area of the classroom where they are not comfortable can lead 
them to feel threatened, and consequently lose their concentration (p. 244). 

Very importantly, the teacher must not force the highly apprehensive students to com- 
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municate in class, since this may only serve to increase their apprehension. For example, if the 
teacher wishes to have the students deliver oral presentations, he/she should create alternative 
assignments for those students who may not feel comfortable enough to face the class. In 
everyday classroom interactions, teachers should avoid calling on those students who are 
highly apprehensive if they have not volunteered to speak. Instead, use their voluntary attempts 
to communicate as an opportunity to reward them for participation. 

Finally, teachers can also incorporate CA treatment programs within their schools. A skills 
training approach may be the most appropriate technique to aid those children who are 
apprehensive within the early elementary grades. The other two techniques involve cognitive 
skills which are beyond the grasp of young children and this will not produce the desired 
results. 


Conclusion 


Upon reviewing the body of literature concerning CA among elementary school students, it 
becomes clear that a detailed discussion of the development, ramifications and treatment of CA 
should take place in all teacher-education programs. Instructional communication scholars 
need to disseminate their research concerning CA to those who can do something about the 
problem, specifically, to elementary school teachers and administrators, as well as parents. In 
the same vein, those involved in elementary school education must begin to take the initiative to 
create CA treatment programs for their schools. Considering the fact that effective methods of 
treatment are available for high apprehensives, it seems cruel to allow children to sit in 
classrooms, afraid to ask and answer questions or to interact with peers. 


Notes 


' See Glaser (1981) for a more detailed critique of CA treatment research. Also see Foss (1982) for a listing 
of available treatment programs across the country. 
2 See McCroskey (1972) for specific guidelines for setting up a large scale SD program. 
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THE TEACHER-STUDENT CLASSROOM RELATIONSHIP 


The second major section of this special edition about communication in education presents 
four articles concentrating upon the teacher-student classroom relationship. This relationship 
has drawn much attention from instructional communication scholars over the last decade who 
have not only attempted to describe and understand the relationship, but also link it to positive 
classroom outcomes. The focus of this research is the interaction which transpires within the 
classroom. Methods have been devised to study classroom interaction directly (most notably by 
Ned Flanders); however, these methods are purely descriptive and often do not permit the 
researcher to study relational concerns such as power, immediacy, and reticence. Instructional 
communication scholars have moved beyond these mere counts of talk to consider the effects of 
that talk on the teacher-student relationship. By moving to a study of the classroom on a 
relational level, the true dynamics of the classroom may be more fully understood. 

The initial article within this section is a review of the teacher power literature. Pat Kearney 
is one of several investigators who are currently studying teachers’ use of power within the 
classroom. Her article presents the major findings of this impressive programmatic research 
effort. While the power research conducted and revised by Kearney has its theoretical founda- 
tions within managerial writings, the second article of this section has its theoretical roots 
within the writings of anthropologist Gregory Bateson and therapist Paul Watzlawick. In this 
piece David Brenders presents a relational perspective of power as emerging from the teacher- 
student relationship. He discusses how this reconceptualization of power can aid teachers in 
their understanding of classroom interaction. The perspective in both of these articles about 
power underscores how the understanding of power and how power operates within the 
classroom are essential to grasping the richness and the complexity of the teacher-student 
relationship. 

In the third article of this section Jan and Peter Andersen review the expanding body of 
empirical research concentrating upon teacher-student immediacy. The Andersens, who have 
spent the last decade conducting numerous investigations into the effect of immediacy upon 
classroom outcomes, point to the importance of teacher-student immediacy as a key ingredient 
within the teacher-student relationship. The immediacy literature has as its basic assumption 
the importance of affect within the classroom. This article offers behavioral advice to those 
teachers who wish to improve immediacy within their classroom relationships. 

The final article within this section concentrates upon the reticent behavior of Native 
Americans within the classroom. Philip Lujan, Brooks Hill, William Kennan and Larry Long 
have conducted an extensive investigation of the situational, classroom reticence of many 
Native American students. The authors offer a new explanatory perspective for this problem 
and make suggestions for both students and teachers on how to cope with Native American 
reluctance to communicate. 





Power in the Classroom 


Patricia Kearney 

Professor of Speech Communication 
California State University 

Long Beach, California 


If only students would cooperate willingly in the learning process, then, teachers could 
teach. Unfortunately, a common frustration for beginning instructors is the realization that a 
number of students are reluctant at best, and openly defiant, at worst, to assume their student 
role. Gone are the ‘‘good old days’’ when students adopted a posture of automatic submission 
to teacher authority (if, in reality, such a stance ever existed!) Even though teachers may 
attempt to encourage students to engage in relevant on-task behaviors requisite for learning, 
students often resist those efforts. Such students opt to fulfill more immediate and personally 
relevant concerns (e.g., affiliating with peers, sleeping or daydreaming, truancy). 

All too soon, we begin to understand that a major part of teaching demands that we 
‘*persuade’’ our students that learning is important, enjoyable, and beneficial to their overall 
well-being. What appear to be missing from most of our teaching preparation courses, 
however, are the theory and skills bases for applying effective influence techniques. Persuasion 
is particularly critical when teacher/student goals conflict and student role requirements are 
abdicated. To a large extent, classroom persuasion refers to those message-based strategies that 
maximize our potential to affect others’ behavior. 

Instructional communication researchers have interpreted the teacher/student struggle from 
a ‘‘power-based”’ perspective. Within the classroom, power refers to those resources which 
assist instructors in their attempts to influence the behavior of students. Over the last several 
years, I have been part of a research team which has designed a program of studies entitled, 
‘*Power in the Classroom.’’ This program was conceived in an attempt to investigate and 
understand how teachers use power to modify student behavior; what kinds of power-based 
strategies are associated with increases or decreases in student learning; what resistance 
teachers can expect when they choose to employ different strategies; and, most importantly, 
what prescriptive advice can we offer prospective or new teachers who are unfamiliar with the 
‘*common’’ student disruptions we all encounter. Based on the results of our research series to 
date, and the relevant work of others, we can offer the following conclusions. 


The ability to influence student on-task behavior can make the difference between effective and 
ineffective teachers. 


Establishing and maintaining influence in the classroom is primary to instruction. Given that 
time spent on task is the single best predictor of learning (Denham & Lieberman, 1980; 
McGarity & Butts, 1984; Rosenshine, 1979; Samuels & Turnure, 1974; Woolfolk & McCune- 
Nicolich, 1984), a teacher is obligated to influence students to cooperate in the learning 
process. Strategically communicating messages to encourage that cooperation may make all 
the difference between an effective and an ineffective teacher. Hoy (1968) has extended this 
argument by claiming that educators are retained and tenured on their ability to define a 
well-disciplined classroom. Susceptible to a permissive control ideology, beginning teachers 
are often criticized for their apparent inability to maintain control. The unspoken law common 
to most public school systems is that ‘‘poor teachers are those who rely too frequently on the 
principal or parents for discipline. Good teachers handle student problems themselves.’’ 


No teacher automatically possesses power. Instead, students must perceive us to have in- 
fluence potential. 


The teacher’s role requires that he/she has the potential to impact student on-task behaviors 
and student disruptions to learning. Often, however, we find that students fail to perceive that 
power and resist our influence attempts. In extreme cases, students themselves become sources 
of power and consequently become sources of our frustration and failure as well. The point to 
remember is that no one ‘‘owns’’ power. Instead, power must be perceived. While an 
inexperienced teacher may believe that he/she has power by virtue of the teaching title or role, 
students are quick to test the new teacher’s power base. Claiming that the new teacher’s rules 
are inconsistent with prior rules (’’That’s not the way Ms. Sorensen does it’’) or attempting to 
restructure the learning activities (’’We never had fractions last year’’), demonstrate students’ 
struggle for control. 

In an effort to determine teachers’ influence potential, initial ‘‘power in the classroom’’ 
investigations (McCroskey & Richmond, 1983; Richmond & McCroskey, 1984) relied on 
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French and Raven’s (1959) conceptualization of the five bases of power. Within the classroom 
context, reward power refers to student perceptions that he/she will be rewarded for complying 
with the teacher’s influence attempts. Correspondingly, coercive power refers to student 
perceptions that the he/she will be punished for noncompliance. The third basis of power, 
legitimate or assigned, induces compliance because students perceive the teacher has the 
‘‘right’’ to ask for control by virtue of the teacher’s role. Referent power is based on the 
student’s desire to comply in an effort to please or identify with the teacher. Finally, expert 
power relies on student perceptions that the teacher is knowledgeable and competent. 

Not surprisingly, the first study in this series revealed that junior high, senior high and 
college teachers and their students do not share identical perceptions of teacher power use 
(McCroskey & Richmond, 1983). Even though both teachers and students reported that 
teachers use more reward, referent and expert power than either legitimate or coercive, teachers 
saw themselves using more expert power than did their students, while students reported their 
teachers using more coercive power. Either teachers are unwilling to report using more 
undesirable, antisocial means of control or students over report the occasional use of coercion. 
Regardless of the actual frequency of use, however, it is student, rather than teacher, per- 
ceptions that are important. 


Teacher Power can be communicated strategically in a variety of ways. 


Interested in determining how teachers strategically communicate their bases of power to 
gain student compliance, the next two studies (Kearney, Plax, Richmond, & McCroskey, 
1984; 1985) asked experienced elementary and secondary teachers to generate those messages 
they normally use to ‘‘get students to do things they might not want to do.’’ Based on a list of 
over 3,650 messages, typology of 22 Behavior Alteration Techniques (BATs) was derived with 
sample messages (Behavior Alteration Messages; BAMs) representative of each technique 
type. While all of the bases of power were evidenced in the typology, teachers generated 
categories of strategies that extended the original conceptualization (see Table 1). 


Table 1 
Behavior Alteration Techniques and Messages 





Technique Sample Messages 
1. Reward from Behavior You will enjoy it. You will get a reward if you do. It will 
make you happy. It will help you. You will benefit if you do. 


2. Reward from Others Others will think highly of you if you do. Others will like you 
if you do. Others will respect you if you do. 


. Punishment from I will punish you if you don’t. I will make it miserable for you 
Source if you don’t. I will continue doing bad things to you if you 
don’t. 


. Referent-Model This is the way I always do it. People who are like me do it. 
People you respect do it. 


. Legitimate- Do it, I’m just telling you what I was told. It is a rule, I have 
Higher Authority to do it and so do you. I don’t know why, you just have to do 
it. 


. Guilt If you don’t, others will be hurt. If you don’t, others will be 
unhappy. Others will be harmed if you don’t 


. Reward from Source I will give you a reward if you do. I will make it beneficial to 
you if you do. I will continue to reward you if you do. 


. Normative Rules Everyone else does it. We voted, and the majority rules. 
Society expects you to do it. All of your friends are doing it. 


. Personal Responsibility It is your responsibility. It is your obligation. It is your turn. 
There is no one else that can do it. 





. Expert 


. Punishment 
from Behavior 


. Self-Esteem 

. Debt 

. Personal Relationship- 
Negative 


. Altruism 


. Personal Relationship- 
Positive 


. Duty 


. Legitimate-Personal 
Authority 


From my experience, it is a good idea. From what I have 
learned, it is what you should do. This has worked for me, it 
should work for you too. 


You will lose if you don’t. You will be punished if you don’t. 
You will be unhappy if you don’t. You will be hurt if you 
don’t. 


You will feel good about yourself if you do. You are the best 
person to do it. You are good at it. 


You owe me one. It’s your turn. You promised to do it. I did 
it the last time. 


I will dislike you if you don’t. I will think less of you if you 
don’t. 


If you do this, it will help others.Others will benefit if you do. 
It will make others happy if you do. 


I will like you better if you do. I will respect you if you do. I 
will think more highly of you if you do. I will appreciate you 
more if you do. 


Your group needs it done. Your group depends on you. Your 
group will be hurt if you don’t. 


Because I told you to. Just do it. You have to do it, it’s 
required. You don’t have a choice. 


For instance, teachers did not rely solely on themselves as sources of power. Instead, 
teachers reported using a number of student-centered or audience-based appeals. Specifically, 
Reward from Teacher and Punishment from Teacher represented direct teacher-based appeals 
(e.g., “‘I will give you extra credit if you do”’ or ‘‘If you don’t do it now, it will be homework 
tonight!’’). Student-centered appeals, such as Immediate Reward from Behavior (‘‘You will 
enjoy it’’) and Self-Esteem (‘‘You always do such a good job’’), rely on the student him/herself 
to internalize potential rewards (or punishments) for compliance (or noncompliance). Most 
pertinent to the classroom arena itself, however, was teacher reliance on the student’s peers as 
sources of power. Peer Modeling (‘‘All you friends are doing it’’) and Responsibility to Class 
(‘‘You’ll ruin it for the rest of the class’’) serve to indirectly influence the student’s behavior 
through peer group pressure. 

In validating this typology across K-12 and college levels of instruction, it appears that 
teachers report using a number of diverse strategies to gain student compliance. Importantly, 
grade level appears to be a significant predictor of the particular type of strategy employed. For 
lower grade level teachers, primarily prosocial or reward-based BATs are most frequently 
used. For upper grade levels, the use of antisocial or punishment, coercive-based BATs are 
more evident. Perhaps elementary teachers rely on prosocial techniques because younger 
students are more susceptible to the rewards teachers provide. Older students may not perceive 
that teachers have the ability to provide them with relevant rewards. Only the Deferred Reward 
SAT (‘‘It will help you later on in life’’) is used more frequently with young adults. In this 
instance, students may understand and trust the potential benefits of future rewards that may 
result from their compliance (Kearney, Plax, Richmond, and McCroskey, 1984) 


The particular type of strategy employed affects students’ attitudes toward the teacher, the 
subject matter and their willingness to engage in the learning process. 


A number of studies have confirmed the relationship between students’ perceptions of 
technique use and their affective learning. For both secondary and college students, prosocial 
BAT use led to student perceptions of greater affect or liking. In contrast, antisocial BATs were 
associated with reduced levels of affect (McCroskey, Richmond, Plax, and Kearney, 1985; 
Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, and Richmond, 1986). Obviously, students prefer their teachers to 
employ prosocial, as opposed to antisocial, techniques. 
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The particular type of strategy employed also affects students’ perceptions of cognitive 
learning. 


While we might argue that students who like learning will also learn more than students who 
do not, it is possible that such learning will not result. That is, teachers who are friendly, 
likeable and rely on prosocial strategies for control may find themselves with a group of 
students who prioritize ‘‘having fun’’ over being ‘‘on-task.’’ Consequently, the next study in 
the power series was designed to assess whether or not prosocial BAT use also stimulated 
greater cognitive learning (Richmond, McCroskey, Kearney, and Plax, 1987). Fortunately, 
college students who perceived their teachers using more prosocial techniques also perceived 
themselves as learning significantly more than did those students who had teachers employing 
primarily antisocial BATs. 

Although both BAT types are designed to influence on-task behaviors, a closer examination 
of those BATs reveals apparent differences in consequences as well as more subtle differences 
in teacher attention to particular behaviors. Specifically, ‘‘prosocial BATs spell out positive 
consequences to the student for being on-task, whereas antisocial BATs inform the student of 
negative consequences for being off-task’’ (Richmond, et al., 1987, p. 10). Focusing teacher 
attention on undesirable behaviors (off-task) ‘‘may serve either as reminders for students to 
remain off-task or worse, as threats which challenge students to actively resist’’ (Richmond, et 
al., 1987, p. 10). 

Further support of this BAT use/learning relationship is evidenced in another study designed 
to investigate students’ potential resistance to the particular type of strategy employed. Plax, 
Kearney, Downs, and Stewart (1986) report that college students were more likely to indicate 
resistance to teacher compliance-gaining attempts when their teachers used antisocial, as 
opposed to prosocial, techniques. Apparently, students are not different than the rest of us. 
They prefer to be treated with kindness, respect and regard and resent the coercive attempts by 
others to control their behavior. 


Your relationship with your students influences how your compliance-gaining attempts are 
perceived. 


If we could end this discussion on the simple principle that teachers who use prosocial 
techniques will be more effective overall than those who employ antisocial BATs, training new 
teachers in BAT use would be sufficient. However, the picture becomes more complicated 
when teacher NON-verbal behaviors are considered. What you say is always interpreted within 
the framework of how you say it coupled with the nature of the historical relationship you share 
with another. More recently, our research has focused on this additional concern. Is student 
compliance affected more by the teacher/student relationship or by the actual techniques 
teachers employ? 

A number of studies suggest that nonverbally approach-oriented teachers are better liked by 
students than those who are more avoidant or distant with their students (Kearney, Plax, and 
Wendt-Wasco, 1985; Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, and Richmond, 1986; Richmond, McCros- 
key, Kearney, and Plax, 1987). Teacher nonverbal behaviors of approach include head 
nodding, smiling, forward leaning, eye contact, vocal expressiveness, purposeful gestures, 
direct, relaxed and open body positions and close physical distance. All of these behaviors, in 
combination, are referred to as ‘‘immediacy’’ behaviors (Andersen, Andersen, and Jensen, 
1979). Conceptually, immediacy signals perceptions of warmth, friendliness and interpersonal 
closeness, whereas, nonimmediacy behaviors communicate coldness, dislike and in- 
terpersonal distance (Kearney, Plax, Smith, and Sorensen, in press). Students who report their 
teachers engaging in immediacy behaviors perceive that their teachers like them. In turn, 
students reciprocate that affect by reporting greater liking for immediate teachers. 

Interestingly, we found that students perceived their more immediate teachers to also use 
more prosocial techniques. Nonimmediate teachers, however, were believed to rely on more 
antisocial BATs (Plax, Kearney, McCroskey, and Richmond, 1986). Do immediate teachers 
actually use more prosocial techniques than nonimmediate teachers or is it possible that 
students hold distorted perceptions of those techniques each teacher type employ? To test this 
alternative hypothesis, college students were presented with written scenarios describing a 
friendly, nonverbally immediate teacher who is requesting you (as the student) to come to class 
more prepared from now on. The immediate teacher was described as using a prosocial BAT 
(‘‘Because it will help you later on in life’’ or ‘‘You’ll find it a rewarding and meaningful 
experience’’). To a second sample of students, the same immediate teacher description was 
used, but instead of a prosocial technique, antisocial BATs were inserted in the scenario 
(‘‘Because I told you to’’ and ‘‘I’ll lower your grade if you don’t’’). A third and fourth set of 
students both received descriptions of a nonimmediate, aloof instructor who used either the 
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prosocial techniques or the antisocial techniques, respectively (Kearney, Plax, Smith, and 
Sorensen, in press). 

Students who were presented with immediate teacher scenarios, regardless of the BAT 
employed, reported significantly greater likelihood of compliance than did those students who 
imagined themselves with the nonimmediate teachers. The overwhelming contributor to 
student compliance, then, was the nonverbal approach orientation of the teacher as opposed to 
the relative pro or antisocialness of the technique type. Given the two immediacy conditions, 
however, students reported even greater compliance tendencies with the immediate teacher 
who used prosocial, instead of antisocial, techniques. Curiously, students exposed to the 
nonimmediate teachers reported slightly greater compliance when the nonimmediate teacher 
employed antisocial, as opposed to prosocial, techniques. 

To interpret these results, we reasoned that overall, immediate teachers who use prosocial 
techniques can expect greater student compliance than nonimmediate teachers who attempted 
either strategy type. However, it appears that immediate teachers may occasionally resort to the 
use of antisocial BATs to influence student behavior. Nonimmediate teachers who attempt to 
use prosocial techniques may not expect similar compliance. Perhaps cold, unfriendly teachers 
who employ prosocial BATs are perceived as using sarcasm or being insincere, whereas, 
immediate teachers who refer to antisocial techniques are perceived as using humor or 
engaging in mild threats (Kearney, Plax, Smith, and Sorensen, in press). 

Consistent with these interpretations, further analysis revealed that students distorted or 
selectively perceived the actual strategy type employed in the immediacy/nonimmediacy 
scenarios. When students were asked to indicate the relative prosocial or antisocialness of the 
BATs each teacher type employed, students in both immediate teacher conditions perceived the 
teacher using ‘‘prosocial’’ techniques, even when antisocial BATs were used. Similarly, for 
the nonimmediacy conditions, students believed both teachers to use ‘‘antisocial’’ strategies. 
Consequently, we recommend that teachers be trained first in nonverbal behaviors of im- 
mediacy to establish an ongoing relationship of high teacher/student affinity. Correspondingly, 
preteachers should be exposed to the variety of available prosocial techniques that can assist 
them in their influence potential (Kearney, Plax, Smith, and Sorensen, in press). 


Conclusion 


Gaining student cooperation so that teachers can teach and students will learn often requires 
us to employ persuasive skills. Understanding that power is not inherent to our teaching role 
definition further requires that we learn how to strategically communicate our bases of power so 
that students will perceive us as influential. Prerequisite to our strategy uses and selections, 
however, is the initiation and maintenance of an affectively-based relationship with our 
students. When mutual liking is obtained, teachers can avail themselves of a number of 
primarily prosocial techniques to induce compliance. Moreover, we can reasonably predict that 
students will be more likely to assist us in our teaching objectives. Without a history of affect, 
however, we can expect student resistance and a continuance of apathy or disregard for 
learning. 

I feel compelled to conclude by noting that our research program has only scratched the 
surface of teachers’ use of power in the classroom. There is still a great deal to be understood 
about the relationship between teacher behavior and student learning. Studies are currently 
underway which attempt to explain further this important relationship. In continuing this line of 
research, we are committed to untangle additional dimensions of the teacher/student influence 
process. 
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Power in the classroom is becoming an increasingly popular topic in speech education (see 
McCrosky and Richmond, 1983; Plax, Kearney, & Tucker, 1986). Despite our intellectual 
understanding that ‘‘communication is a process’’ or that communicative events are complex 
and multicausal, it is all too easy for teachers to forget the relational context of all power tactics 
and adopt the myth that power is something teachers have and students recognize. From this 
deficient view, teacher power is understood as merely the creation or effective utilization of 
teacher messages selectively highlighting his/her ability to reward, punish, coerce or altercast. 
While this state of affairs may gain validity the more both teacher and student agree that it is so 
(see Frank, 1974), the notion that power resides and flows unilaterally is often misplaced and 
leads to its own class of pedagogical pratfalls. In this vein, the observation by Bateson (1979) 
that it is not power that corrupts but the myth of power is appropriate. In pursuing certain kinds 
of power in the classroom, teachers may construct resilient but negative interaction patterns 
that neither teacher, student (or course director) finds terribly pleasant or productive. 

Specifically, this paper will elaborate a relational perspective for classroom power tactics 
that highlights the coactive and emergent relationship between teacher and student. Within this 
pragmatic view of classroom behavior, the systems/cybernetic principles of Bateson (1972, 
1979) and the communicative axioms developed by Watzlawick, et al. (1967) apply. This 
viewpoint suggests that unhappy or pathological patterns of classroom interaction arise from 
the mishandling of the normal teacher-student relationship and often involve misguided or 
tacitly paradoxical notions of teacher power and control (see Watzlawick, Weakland and 
Fischh, 1974). 

From this relational context, this paper will advance a coactive view of classroom control. 
Within this perspective, the pitfalls of the quest for unilateral power will be identified. Specific 
examples of these perplexities of power will be explored and recommendations for the teacher 
and/or course director will be offered. 


Coactive Control 


The principle of coactive control asserts that each party in a relationship simultaneously 
controls and is influenced by the other (see Strong & Calaiborn, 1982). Alternately, we may 
say that every behavior in a relationship is simultaneously the effect of the previous behavior 
and the cause of subsequent behavior (see Fisher & Hawes, 1971). This humble principle 
underlies the systems view of human relationships and is a key assumption of the pragmatic 
orientation to communication problems. The fact that it is so often ignored in favor of the 
common sense unilateral view of cause and effect speaks to the resilience of the mechanical 
view of human causation, a state of affairs that allows deficient notions of interpersonal control 
to become reified. Although we have used the slogan ‘‘communication is a process’’ for two 
decades, we (communication scholars) often ignore this principle when we examine our 
assumption about classroom control. 

The coactive nature of interpersonal control entails that cause and effect are something we 
bring to communicative phenomenon rather than something to be discovered in the interaction. 
Social power takes on a validity that is a function of our belief in it (see Bateson, 1968). In 
structuring our social world, we imbue it with cause effect patterns that Watzlawick, et al. 
(1967) call the punctuation of the event sequence. Applied to the situation of interpersonal 
power, this assumption implies that although we may be in agreement with another on our 
explanation of ‘‘who controls what’’ this is mere agreement. Agreement offers no guarantee 
that we have found the real explanation of the phenomenon, only one that is congruent with 
both parties’ perspectives. 

Of course, our explanation or understanding of the situation may favor the control of one 
person over another (and therefore praise, blame, etc.) but this does not mean that one has 
identified the ‘‘real’’ cause of the outcome since an opposite explanation has just as much 
support given the observed ‘‘facts’’ of interaction. People often fail to see the reciprocal 
coactive nature of interpersonal control because they confuse the idea of control with domi- 
nance and being controlled with submissiveness (Millar and Rogers, 1976; Watzlawick, 
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Beavin and Jackson, 1967). If we consider behavioral control as the ability to shape future 
behaviors, one person’s submissiveness is just as likely to elicit the other’s dominance as the 
person’s dominance is likely to reinforce submissive behaviors. As Bateson (1968) puts it: 


The paradigm for the statement ‘‘A instrumentally dominates B’’ will be: a’b a’’ where 
a’ is A’s command, telling B what to do, and possibly defining the conditional reinforce- 
ment: b is B’s obedient act; and a’’ is A’s administration of the reinforcement. Now the 
paradigm for A’s dominance obviously resembles the paradigm given above for A’s 
dependence, both having the form a’ b a’’. The question therefore arises whether 
‘‘instrumental dominance’ is really different from ‘‘dependence;’’ or whether the partici- 
pants in a given interaction have a freedom of interpretation such that a’ b a’’ might appear 
to some individuals as dominance while to others it would appear as dependence. The 
answer is that there are certainly many instances in which a’ can be regarded either as a 
plea for help or as a command; similarly b can often be regarded either as a helping act or 
as an act of obedience; and a’’, if it is a statement of acceptance, a ‘‘thank you,’’ can be 
seen either as a condescending reward or as the appropriate response of the dependent. It is 
up to A and B each to weigh his own interpretation of the events, to determine whether A 
was dominant or dependent. finally, it is important to note that A and B need not be in 
agreement in their perceptions at this level (p. 219-220). 


Interactional behaviors will also be seen differently by the same people given a change in 
context and differently by different people given differences in their social and personal 
relationship. Context often determines the perceived difference between strength and weak- 
ness, playfulness and hostility, humor and insult, insight and blasphemy (Watzlawick, Beavin 
& Jackson, 1967). Relationships have a social and personal aspect. Social constraints and role 
requirements (teacher versus student, associate versus hireling) will influence the perceived 
appropriateness of behavior. The interactional meaning of personal behaviors is negotiated 
through interaction, and the accumulation of these primarily tacit behavioral definitions, 
implications and constraints combines to form each party’s definition of their relationship with 
the other (see Haley, 1963). 


Coactive Control and Classroom Power 


The idea that interpersonal control is coactive and dependent on the congruence of per- 
ceptions rather than on causal certainty produces many provocative insights for understanding 
classroom power. 

First, control is simultaneous and ongoing, having little to do with overt dominance. 
Although the teacher has at least initial control of the classroom agenda, the students have much 
to say about the ongoing conduct of class. This is primarily because both teacher and student are 
dependent upon the other for psychic and behavioral resources, and each wishes to assert 
control over the other’s behavior to acquire these resources. Since each partner’s behavior is 
put to the service of the control of the other, control is a function of controlling the other’s 
preferred mode for controlling us. As Strong and Claiborn (1982) explain this principle: 


Circular causality and other associated effects are the consequences of each person’s 
environment being another who is working to control the person. Neither person is strictly 
controlled by the other, but is acting on the other to exert control. Each person strives to 
entice the other to act in ways that will render the interaction to the person’s purposes. 
Control of another can be achieved only by shaping the other’s efforts to control. Efforts to 
control are based on a person’s purposes in a relationship and the person’s impressions of 
the characteristics and vulnerabilities of the other. Thus, managing others’ impressions of 
one’s characteristics and vulnerabilities is a vital part of relationship control. The other 
can be enticed into behaving as desired by giving the impression that such behavior will 
generate the relationship he or she desires (p. 33). 


Both teacher and student are vulnerable to the other’s control given they both have a preferred 
outcome and relational agenda and wish to control the other to bring these about. Thus, even the 
teacher’s expectation for a certain teacher-student relationship makes him/her vulnerable to the 
control of his/her students. Conversely, grades and individual confirmation are powerful 
incentives for students to comply with teacher requests. 

Both teacher and student are attempting to control one another by enticing the other to accept 
the behavioral and relationship guidelines the other prefers. Control in the former sense is 
garden variety influence. Control in the latter sense concerns how the definition of the 
teacher-student relationship is negotiated and validated. Since every message has content and 
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relationship aspects, we are continually validating or revising the premise parameters of our 
relationship (Watzlawick et al., 1967). If our preferred definitions are discrepant, much of our 
communicative time is spent in a tacit struggle over the definition of the relationship (Haley, 
1963). 

A telling example of the coactive nature of control in the classroom involves the apocryphal 
story of the teacher who lectured from the far corner of his classroom because his students had 
deliberately reinforced successive approximations of this behavior throughout the term. That 
this sort of ‘‘runaway competence’’ on the part of these students is possible (or believed) is 
testimony to the pervasiveness of teacher vulnerabilities to student influence in determining the 
climate of a particular class. Although most of us may wish that our students paid enough 
attention to learn a maneuver like this, this phenomenon highlights the (usually) naive 
reciprocal influence that students possess by even refusing to learn the material. 

Another notion highlighted by the principle of coactive relational control is that acceptance 
of preferred relationship definitions need not have anything to do with classroom learning. 
Teacher-student relationships may be congruent because the student is ready to confirm teacher 
vulnerabilities irrelevant to the business of teaching and/or students are willing to pursue tasks 
not in their interest to acquire teacher confirmation. Since content and relationship dimensions 
interpenetrate the teaching relationship, it is often difficult to differentiate legitimate relational 
maintenance from ‘‘teaching reduction strategies.’’ It is also difficult to make relational 
rewards contingent on student learning if they have previously been granted for behavior 
irrelevant to that performance. 


The Paradoxes of Power 


One’s preferred tactics for classroom control and the balance one strikes regarding relational 
issues occurs naturally and matures with every classroom interaction. However, there is a 
subset of relational moves that are interactionally pathological given that they provoke in- 
congruent, unpleasant or paradoxical relationships and lead to teacher/student frustration and 
diminished classroom learning. These pathologies involve a ‘‘mishandling of normal events”’ 
(Weakland, Fisch, Watzlawick, and Bodin, 1974) in ways that reinforce self generating 
negative outcomes, a lack of teacher and/or student flexibility, or a preoccupation with 
resolving irreconcilable aspects of the teacher student relationship. Since they are pathological 
forms of the teacher/student relationship, they will resemble the errors and pitfalls of rela- 
tionships generally (Watzlawick, 1976, 1983, 1984; Watzlawick, Beavin & Jackson, 1967; 
Watzlawick & Weakland, 1977). However, as applied to the classroom, these examples have 
unique insights to offer those interested in teacher/student behavior. 

One general class of pathology involves the teacher’s often unobtrusive attempts to unilater- 
ally impose some preferred self conception and definition of the teacher-student relationship. If 
these impositions are either minor or acceptable to the students then little is at stake. However, 
if teachers are willing to enforce such incongruent perceptions, then behavior patterns are set in 
motion that create a comedy of manners at best and quite often open conflict. 

When students are confronted with incongruent teacher self definitions, the students can 
either reject these definitions and begin a struggle over the definition of the relationship or 
begin to learn to ‘‘play the game of not playing the game’’ and simultaneously validate and 
disbelieve teacher self definitions. In Bateson’s words, ‘‘You pretend so and so and the 
[students] pretend to believe you’’ (Brand, 1974, p. 12). 

This ‘‘you should feel this way toward me’’ paradoxical injunction can take many forms but 
follows the general principle of the ‘‘be spontaneous’’ paradox identified by Watzlawick et al. 
(1974). From the teacher’s point of view, the more he/she strives for student acceptance, the 
more hostility is generated. Since the student is asked to do the impossible and produce 
spontaneous evidence of interest, friendship, and the like, the willing student is similarly 
caught in a paradoxical bind. Injunctions of this type often take one of the following forms: 


‘Like me.’’ Given that liking is a spontaneous feeling nurtured over time, the 
injunction that teacher and student like one another is fraught with potential binds. A 
teacher who strives to be liked by all his/her students has set an impossible task and is 
doomed to disappointment. This also makes the teacher vulnerable to changing his/her 
behavior because it is not ‘‘likable’’ even if it is a legitimate teacher role. A student who 
attempts to like his/her teacher by a deliberate change in attitude has also embarked on an 
impossible quest and is therefore vulnerable to illegitimate claims of being resistant or 
having the wrong attitude. 


‘*Let’s be friends.’’ Since a relationship cannot be symmetrical and complementary at 
the same time, one cannot simultaneously be another’s equal and perform the teacher role. 
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A teacher who strives to be a friend of the students runs the risk of validating a relationship 
having little to do with learning. If the friendship role is one that is resisted, a potential 
tyranny of enforced spontaneous friendship may be set up that blurs the line between 
legitimate and illegitimate use of teacher authority. 


**Respect me.’’ Like the ‘‘like me’’ paradox, demands for respect and admiration tend 
to bring about their opposite. If the disrespectful reaction encourages renewed efforts to 
evoke respect, then a ‘game without end’’ (Watzlawick et al., 1967) is created that may 
set the tone for an entire semester. For example, a graduate assistant announces the first 
day of a basic class that he ‘‘did not believe in giving A’s.’’ Rather than being awed by the 
academic rigor thus established, his students reacted with a predictable hostility and 
derision that undermined his authority and set a precedent for subverting his policies in the 
future. 


**You should be interested in this material.’’ A variant of the ‘‘be spontaneous’’ 
paradox is the injunction that students should spontaneously develop an interest in 
whatever is going on relieves the lazy teacher from the burden of his suasory goal and 
lodges any classroom failures on the inner proclivities of the students. If students attempt 
to obey this injunction, they will find themselves unable to comply (which they must) and 
may conclude that they are improperly motivated or are lacking in the proper aptitude. 


Given that relational control is reciprocal, students may avail themselves of the same sort of 
strategies and demand that a ‘‘good’’ teacher would display a certain attitude toward them or 
their work, or that a good teacher could motivate them to do better work. Since college 
instructors cannot avail themselves of corporal punishment, the ‘‘motivate me’’ or ‘‘like me’’ 
paradox can often work wonders in eroding a teacher’s ‘‘will to grade,’’ especially during 
public performances where uncontrollable student symptoms may intrude and thwart any 
teacher attempts to help. 

Another type of pathology of relational control in the classroom promotes a confusion 
between content and relationship issues. As Watzlawick et al. (1967) have asserted, every 
message has a content and relationship dimension. Given that students may challenge the 
teacher’s authority by challenging the merit or veracity of the course material, any doubt or 
healthy skepticism of teacher content can be perceived as an attempt to revise the teacher- 
student relationship. Teacher challenges to such objections (aimed at restoring his/her image as 
teacher) can be fraught with confusion and result in reciprocal accusations of ill will or bad 
faith. The confusion of content and relationship messages in student comments and questions is 
especially vexing to new instructors since they lack the resilient sense of pseudo superiority and 
imperviousness characteristic of experienced teachers. When coupled with ‘‘you must respect 
me’’ paradoxical injunctions, any or all questions or comments can be seen as a challenge to the 
relationship. 

The same sort of dilemmas exist when one attempts to solve relational issues through the 
manipulation of ‘‘telling’’ content cues. One instructor of my acquaintance suspected that one 
of her students was ‘‘coming on’’ to her. To thwart these attempts, she gave this student extra 
assignments and was especially curt in her criticisms of his work. She then was surprised to find 
that his seeming ardor had turned to obvious hostility, which she attributed to her nonconfirma- 
tion of his romantic intentions, rather than as a reaction to the extra work. By the end of the 
semester both teacher and student were convinced that the other was malevolently trying to 
“*get to them’’ although for different reasons. 

This sort of resilient self fulfilling prophecy often comes about from the mispunctuation of 
cause and effect, wherein each party blames the other for causing or controlling the problem 
(see Watzlawick et al., 1967). In this sort of pathology each party sees the other as being the 
cause of or having potential control of the situation. Therefore, when the other does not use this 
control to rectify the situation, attributions of bad faith or craziness become common. This sort 
of erroneous causal attribution is also resilient to change since each party’s ongoing behavior 
only makes more ‘‘real’’ their misattribution, and this situation may persist until some naturally 
occuring or serendipitous event makes the misattribution impossible. For example, one 
beginning instructor began to become concerned that some of his students were looking at him 
in a ‘‘funny’’ way, and he began retaliating by ignoring them or projecting a ‘‘knowing”’ 
glance. Before long, reciprocal accusations of badness and madness were commonplace. By 
this method, instructors can create and reify relational problems where none pre-exist. 

Classroom expectations can reinforce any number of self fulfilling prophecies. The ‘‘mis- 
understood’’ teacher who unwittingly withholds the information that would help explain 
his/her actions, the defensive instructor who prepares for the worst and therefore sets the stage 
for both tyranny and mutiny on the first day, and the nonchalant, seemingly unmoved instructor 
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who unwittingly teaches his students to be increasingly cavalier to him all allow their ex- 
pectations to formulate a defense that brings about that which they wish to avoid. These 
prophecies are very difficult for the person to identify as prophecies, since every painful 
experience only verifies the truth of their expectation. 


Suggestions for Teachers and Course Directors 


While hardly an exhaustive list, the foregoing discussion has represented some of the 
common dilemmas inherent in misguided attempts at classroom control. Given the nature of 
this problem, instructors and course directors can implement some suggestions to minimize or 
avoid these problems. 

First, utopian goals for classroom harmony are not a sign of virtue and only guarantee to 
make what is achieved seem mediocre. New instructors should be instructed to attend to how 
the majority of their students are reacting and abandon the hope of being liked by everybody 
and/or instantly admired by anybody. 

The best initial posture for classroom control may be that of cordial autonomy. As Sennett 
(1980) describes control through autonomy: 


Autonomous character structure means a person has the ability to be a good judge of 
others because he or she is not desperate for their approval. Self-control thus appears as a 
strength, a strength and calmness and above-the-storm which makes telling others what to 
do seem natural(p. 86). 


The instructor who is interested and courteous and yet does not reveal an obvious need for 
approval and/or affection is in the best position to secure student compliance. 

Second, real power is often unobtrusive. Those with the greatest interpersonal control are 
often reluctant to reveal this control to others since they realize that wanting to be admired for 
one’s power is a goal that can block the free use of that power. Conversely, power that needs to 
be shown is power on the decline. Students are often more influenced by what you may 
implicitly do or fail to say. Behaving in an overtly authoritarian manner only challenges 
students to subvert your power just as surely as an overly solicitous manner invites the student 
to treat your directives as conditional and negotiable. 

It is also helpful to remember that relational incongruence between teacher and student is a 
source of persuasive ‘‘leverage.’’ This makes it a potential source of either productive or 
destructive changes in behavior as teacher and student attempt to achieve congruence on his/her 
own terms. Savvy teachers achieve relational control by exploiting student control maneuvers 
in ways that promote educational aims and resolve relational incongruence in ways that are 
conducive of student learning. 

Teachers attempting to resolve incongruence by unwittingly employing ‘‘respect me’’ or 
‘*you should be interested in this material’’ paradoxical injunctions usually fail to appreciate 
that a primary source of student leverage, their bargaining chip in the bid for relational control, 
is the ‘‘power to withhold approval’’ and the ‘‘unwillingness to suspend disinterest.’’ These 
tactics, as all other sources of potential resistance, can either thwart the learning process or be 
productively put to the service of classroom control and student learning. 

In its basic form, the power to withhold approval or agreement appears as natural student 
skepticism of course material and an awareness of the vulnerability of teachers to student 
goodwill that makes the teacher’s directives potentially negotiable. It must be remembered that 
this resistance is not illegitimate or evidence for student mendacity; rather, it is one of the 
student’s few ways of balancing the classroom power equation in his/her favor. 

This resistance is harnessed when the teacher overtly accepts or even encourages this attitude 
rather than labeling it as resistance or bad faith. Just as there is no successful salesman or 
confidence man in the world who does not overtly encourage skepticism in his/her ‘‘mark,”’ 
those who accept and confirm the power to withhold approval are in a position to direct this 
energy rather than fighting it. Allowing or even encouraging resistance avoids the reactance 
created by attempts to enforce belief (see Brehm & Brehm, 1981), and encourages one’s 
audience to ‘‘own’’ the congruent beliefs that they themselves have freely supplied (see 
Cialdini, 1985). This approach is not merely ‘‘reverse psychology’’ but an enthymematic 
process by which the savvy teacher accepts whatever the student offers, but is able to direct the 
implications of these behaviors in ways conducive to learning. 

Since all relational incongruence is a double-edged source for behavioral change, the 
student’s power to withhold approval can also result in the teacher’s futile quest to accommo- 
date ‘‘if you were a better teacher, I’d be more interested’ or similar paradoxes. Worse yet, the 
teacher may achieve relational congruence at the expense of abdicating his/her role as teacher. 

This is not to say that a concern for students or better teaching is not important. However, a 
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rush to relational harmony or congruence that is validated only from the student’s perspective 
creates ‘‘facilitative’’ environments of little or no instructional value. It is best to remember 
that the way to modify student behavior is to control the tactics they use to control you (see 
Strong and Claiborn, 1982). Control is inevitable in human relationships. The avenues that 
control takes and the outcomes this need produces are malleable. Surprising as it first seems, 
students who successfully surmise that good performance is rewarded will begin to perform 
well if this is the most attractive option for them. The art of teaching is presenting the most 
educationally valuable ways for controlling your behavior. 

Plax, et al. (1986), citing the earlier work of Hoy (1967, 1969), have observed that a 
teacher’s early ‘‘permissive’’ or humanistic control ideology often changes to a more ‘‘custo- 
dial’’ approach as they acquire classroom experience (p. 33). It is unfortunate if early 
permissive control tactics are replaced by the more cynical custodial approach without the 
teacher learning the relational possibilities or leverage inherent in an enlightened, meta- 
approach to either control style. Humanistic ideologies may inhibit even the self-admission of 
behavioral control, while the custodial approach may only reify a defeatist ‘‘game without 
end’’ (see Watzlawick et al., 1967) between opposing interests of dispirited teachers and 
oppressed students. An awareness of the perplexities of classroom power may remove much of 
the impetus for such negative self-fulfilling prophecies. 
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Perhaps the most frequently quoted admonition to new teachers is ‘‘Don’t smile until after 
Christmas!’’ Although often well intentioned, this advice is a misdirected attempt to enhance 
instructional effectiveness. Somehow an instructional myth has been created which suggests a 
trade-off between being nice and being effective in the classroom. Perhaps the corollary myth 
“*nice guys finish last’’ contributes to this practice. Regardless of how the myth began or is 
sustained, recent research in instructional effectiveness requires the destruction of this myth. 
Our research and that of our colleagues clearly demonstrates that nice teachers are highly 
effective. 

This research demonstrates that contrary to much popular opinion, students respond best to 
‘*nice’’ teachers—to teachers who are warm, friendly, immediate, approachable, affiliative, 
and fostering of close, professionally appropriate personal relationships. Excellent instructors 
have strong positive feelings for their students and they communicate these feelings through a 
variety of verbal and nonverbal messages. 

The motivational aspects of liking and caring for human accomplishment are widely agreed 
upon as being those who care deeply about their children, spouse, subordinates, followers, and 
jobs. Few in our society discount the importance of caring, concern, love, or other strong 
positive emotional feelings. What communication researchers have discovered is that feeling 
these emotions is not enough; one’s caring must be communicated if it is to have positive impact 
on others. Those who advise a stern, non-smiling classroom demeanor would argue that they 
are not suggesting a non-caring attitude. Yet our research demonstrates that this is exactly what 
is perceived in the absence of warm, caring communication. Liking and caring must be 
communicated if their powerful emotional and motivational forces are to be experienced. 

If you’re already a highly effective teacher who has learned through experience what it has 
taken our discipline over a decade of research to uncover, you’re probably wondering, 
‘*What’s the big deal?’’ You know first hand the benefits of communicating warmth to your 
students and you have intuitively discovered comfortable communication channels to use in 
sending your message. Except for explaining some of the why’s of your success and perhaps 
providing you with a few insights on how to fine tune your communication efforts, this article 
will not tell you much that is news. It might, however, make you feel good about your teaching 
and it might reinforce some of your already effective behaviors. 

But, if you’re one of the many teachers who are highly skeptical of the power of com- 
municated positive emotions, congratulate yourself for continuing to read this article. Most 
people voluntarily expose themselves only to information consistent with their previously held 
positions. Your continued reading demonstrates your greater objectivity and desire for self 
growth. Please read on; this article has something important to say to you. 

We beg your forgiveness for our Messianic diversion in the middle of a scholarly journal 
article. We felt the need to get somewhat personal while creating our persuasive appeal to 
justify the article’s existence. During the 1970’s and 1980’s, we have taught thousands of 
teachers in workshops and classes about how to improve their instructional effectiveness using 
effective communication principles. On those occasions when we’ve had the pleasure of 
returning to a group of teachers for a follow-up workshop or class, we have been incredulous 
listening to their success stories. We thought effective classroom communication would 
improve their teaching, but we had no idea that it might change their lives. Surprisingly, those 
most critically resistant to the message were the ones reporting the most positive changes. After 
what we hope has been a successful attempt to keep you reading, we’re going to return to a more 
‘*scholarly’’ format and present evidence to support our intuition. 

In the next sections, this article will highlight five separate empirically demonstrated 
benefits of communicating positive affect or emotion in the classroom. Then the article will 
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discuss positive affect and the relationship between feeling these emotions and communicating 
these emotions. Finally, the article will enumerate various ways that individuals subtly signal 
positive affect, highlighting the less conscious and obvious nonverbal signals. 

The first and perhaps most obvious classroom benefit that occurs when teachers com- 
municate positive affect to their students is that students like it. From kindergarten through 
college, the communication of warmth and friendliness by a teacher results in higher student 
satisfaction, better teacher-student relationships and higher student evaluations of teaching 
effectiveness. In an era when educators are becoming more sensitive to consumer (students and 
parents; future and current taxpayers) reaction, something that causes greater consumer 
satisfaction is worth noting. Interestingly, the research indicates that a teacher’s affiliative 
messages result in greater student liking not only for the teacher but also for both the subject 
matter taught by that teacher and for school in general. 

The second benefit to a ‘‘warm’’ and ‘“‘nice’’ teacher is greater persuasive power over 
students. Students of affiliative teachers are more willing to engage in the skills the teacher 
teaches. Students seem to have greater confidence in the knowledge transmitted by a warm 
teacher and they are more willing to integrate that knowledge into their overall behavioral 
repertoire. Friendly teachers generate greater student participation during class sessions and 
apparently that greater classroom involvement results in a greater willingness to be involved 
with the content later in life. ‘‘Nice’’ teachers’ lessons are not forgotten once students leave the 
classroom. 

Third, warm, affiliative teachers are more likely to produce lifelong learners. Students under 
the tutelage of ‘‘nice’’ teachers are more likely to engage in continued reading and studying 
after the homework is done and the school year is ended. Teachers who engage in affiliative 
behavior motivate self-initiated work by students and create desire for further course-work in 
the subject area being taught. Any English teacher can force a student to read and even pass a 
test on Shakespearean drama, but affiliative English teachers are more likely to produce 
students who enjoy Shakespearean drama and who will read or attend a Shakespearean drama 
in the future. Since teacher influence is felt long after the lesson is over, it seems wise to teach in 
a manner that creates more positive lifetime effects. 

Fourth, students perceive they learn more from affiliative teachers. When students are asked 
to describe the teachers they learned the most from, their descriptions are of warm, immediate, 
friendly, approachable teachers. Sure, anyone can think of a few examples of a stern, 
intimidating, unapproachable math teacher in sixth grade who taught the student more than 
anyone else, but the overwhelming majority of students don’t isolate that kind of teacher as 
being the most effective. 

Whether students actually do learn more in the short term from an affiliative teacher is a 
question our research hasn’t fully answered. Some studies fail to find an effective cognitive 
learning that can be attributable to teacher communication style. Other studies find affiliative 
teachers generate more cognitive learning, especially in elementary and high school students. 
In any case, our research clearly destroys the myth that students learn more from cold, stern, 
distant teachers. In spite of their communication behavior, often times the teacher who doesn’t 
smile until May and the teacher who begins smiling in September are equally successful in 
teaching facts for short-term student recall. This is particularly true for older students as some 
research indicates that teacher warmth affects cognitive learning with younger students. Thus, 
while teacher warmth may not always create greater short-term learning with older students, it 
does not create less effectiveness and it does create perceptions of greater learning. 

The final benefit of affiliative teacher messages is one that accrues to the teacher. Nice 
teachers are probably the most personally satisfied and rewarded teachers. One principle that 
can be distilled from the vast research on human communication processes over the past 20 
years is the principle of human reciprocity. Human communication is largely a reciprocal act; 
we communicate the emotions, feelings and moods to others that we feel they communicate to 
us. Messages that signal warmth, support, friendship and acceptance are powerful appeals for 
the same from others. Likewise, messages that signal coldness, neutrality, distance, and 
hostility beg others to reciprocate negatively. Warm teachers evoke warmth from their students 
whereas cold, distant teachers subtly signal to their students to respond in a cold distant 
manner. If you have any doubt as to which kind of communication response is the most 
personally rewarding, try a little experiment where you note how you feel after teaching your 
warmest, most responsive class as compared to your coldest, least responsive class. The 
difference in how you feel is striking. Students are likely to reciprocate teacher moods and 
behaviors just as teachers reciprocate student actions. ‘‘Nice’’ teachers create a classroom 
environment which increases the probability of ‘‘nice’’ student responses. Such mutually 
rewarding classrooms are the best prevention against teacher fatigue and burnout. 

Thus, a considerable body of research (see references) shows that teachers who com- 
municate their warmth, support, immediacy, concern, care, involvement and pleasure to 
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students are more effective teachers. Their students have more liking both for them and the 
content they teach. Their students are more likely to become lifelong learners, eager for 
continued positive learning experiences with similar content. Teachers have greater influence 
with their students and their students perceive that they learn more from these teachers. Finally, 
these teachers feel more personally rewarded by the teaching experience. It’s no wonder that 
teachers who have discovered the power of positive affect start the school year with a smiling 
face. 


Helping Teachers Change 


Smiling faces are only one component of warm, affective communication. In this section of 
the article, we will discuss how teachers accomplish the communication of positive affect. As 
we stated previously, feeling positive emotions is not enough, though it is an important start. It 
is difficult to communicate warmth unless you actually feel warmth and positive emotions. 
Nonetheless, for these emotions to have instructional impact, they also must be communicated. 
Fortunately, there is a close link between feeling and expressing emotions that can be exploited 
for the accomplishment of effective communication. That link will be the focus of this next 
section. 

The expression of positive and negative affect or emotion is something that naturally occurs 
rather spontaneously when we have strong feelings toward another individual. In fact, this 
spontaneous expression is so natural that we are often embarrassed by it when toddlers are 
interactants. Remember when 3-year-old Susie gave you that wonderful spontaneous hug and 
kiss during a quiet formal ceremony or when she loudly proclaimed that she wouldn’t kiss 
Uncle George good night because she didn’t like him? 

Although spontaneous in early childhood, part of communication development in our 
society is learning to constrain some of this emotional exuberance. Nevertheless, adults display 
a large number of more subtle, more socially appropriate communication behaviors to signal 
emotional affect. Though secondary teachers can’t spontaneously hug and kiss when tenth 
graders learn geometry, they do signal their involvement and pleasure in their students’ 
learning in less demonstrative ways. Even the most constrained, emotionally controlled 
teachers sometimes fail to mask their emotions. This often occurs during interaction with a 
student the teacher particularly likes or dislikes. In fact, one group of nonverbal research 
studies by Robert Rosenthal suggests that teachers display more positive affect to some 
students than others. This differential reinforcement pattern often provides reinforcement and 
motivation to the best students, but unfortunately it reduces motivation and learning for lower 
achieving students. Probably the easiest way to tell teachers how to communicate positive 
affect is to tell them to feel strong liking for their students and act spontaneously. Dozens of 
studies in the nonverbal literature demonstrate that when liking is altered, individuals spon- 
taneously adjust a variety of behavioral responses. But, telling someone to ‘‘act’’ spontaneous- 
ly is paradoxical. One cannot ‘‘act’’ spontaneously any more than one can ‘‘be romantic’’ by 
bringing flowers to someone who told him/her to bring flowers to be romantic. Spontaneity 
cannot be called forth; once there’s a conscious plan for how to behave one cannot behave 
spontaneously. 

There are two other problems with this seemingly simple advice. First, it’s difficult for 
someone to consciously feel strong liking toward someone that doesn’t engender the feeling 
naturally. Yet, in classroom situations that is exactly what teachers must do. They often want to 
send a message of positive affect even if they don’t feel it. Fortunately, behavior is predictably 
related to feelings and attitudes even when the behavior isn’t the result of actual feelings and 
attitudes. In fact, an entire body of attitude change literature (see Aronson) demonstrates that 
behavior changes can produce attitude changes more effectively than attitudes can generate 
behavior. Thus, behaviors indicative of liking can actually engender feelings of liking. 

The second problem with ‘‘spontaneous’’ affect is that not all people are equally skilled in 
communicating their emotions spontaneously. Some teachers love their students but never 
show it! For a variety of reasons, including genetics, personality, developmental history, 
cultural background and previous idiosyncratic responses to emitted behavior, some teachers 
spontaneously emit negative or inappropriate emotional messages. Fortunately, by studying 
effective teachers, communication researchers have isolated emotional displays that are gener- 
ally effective. These behaviors are detailed in the final section of this article. 


The Cold Facts on Warm Messages 


Emotionally, a strong feeling of liking toward someone is accompanied by feelings of 
identification, involvement, concern and caring. Behaviorally, liking is accompanied by a set 
of verbal and nonverbal messages which serve to communicate the emotional feeling. The most 
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obvious message is a verbal one. Saying ‘‘I like you,’’ ‘‘I’m proud of you,”’ ‘‘I’m pulling for 
you,”’ ‘‘I’m with you,”’ ‘‘I care how you do,”’ and other such verbal statements of support are 
important ways to communicate positive affect. In fact, one instructional communication 
research investigation of 150 teacher statements of self disclosure found that the statement 
which most differentiated perceived good teachers from bad teachers was the statement, ‘‘I 
care about the students.”’ 

Thus, verbal messages of liking are powerful and important. However, verbal messages are 
not enough. First of all, verbal messages are too inefficient to allow teachers to send dozens of 
affiliative messages to each student every day. Second, all people, including students, rely 
primarily on nonverbal cues to establish the believability of expressed emotions. It’s fairly easy 
to manipulate a verbal message (e.g., lying or concealing), but it’s more difficult to manipulate 
a host of nonverbal messages. Students look for nonverbal messages that reinforce, amplify, 
underline, and portray the teacher’s real feelings. Saying ‘‘I care’ is important, but demonstra- 
ting concern through nonverbal channels is essential. 

Through our research, we’ve discovered a set of behaviors we call immediacy messages. 
These nonverbal messages simultaneously signal approach, availability for communication, 
interpersonal closeness, and warmth. This set of warm, affiliative, immediate behaviors can be 
broken down, enumerated, and analyzed. 

First, immediate teachers communicate at physically closer distances and they choose direct 
unimpeded angles when interacting. Affiliative teachers spend time among their students rather 
than behind their desk or a podium. 

Second, immediate teachers use touch in socially appropriate ways. Preschool and early 
elementary teachers are permitted and even expected to touch students in their role as 
“‘surrogate parents.’’ These reassuring tactile contacts are a powerful means of providing 
security and conveying warmth. Secondary teachers are more constrained in their touch 
behaviors but handshakes and pats on the shoulder =: back are socially acceptable and quite 
powerful ways of establishing closer relationships. Even instrumental touch, which occurs 
when teachers assist students with a task (e.g., helping them write, hammer, or jump) is also 
perceived as warm, involving and affiliative by students. 

Third, vocal variation and vocal expressiveness are perceived as affiliative messages. 
Teacher laughter is also an important vocalic behavior which signals warmth and immediacy. 
Effective teachers laugh and enjoy themselves and their students while teaching. 

Fourth, facial expressions and body movements signal immediacy. Smiling, an immediacy 
cue we alluded to throughout, is a basic affiliation cue. In fact, in one study we exclusively 
manipulated smiling but the audience perceived that we had actually manipulated a whole 
group of immediacy cues. Other movements such as head nods, open body positions, gestural 
activity and bodily relaxation also signal immediacy. 

Fifth, eye contact is an important immediacy cue. Eye contact permits teachers to more 
easily monitor and regulate their classes while simultaneously signaling warmth, attentiveness, 
and immediacy. Eye contact is such a basic immediacy cue that its absence makes the warmest 
teachers seem cold and distant. 

Sixth, spending time with students signals concern and immediacy since time is a precious 
resource in modern America. Arriving to class early, staying late or spending time interacting 
with students while in class signals warmth, affiliation and friendliness. 

Seventh, a teacher’s physical appearance is a potential immediacy cue. Informal but socially 
appropriate attire, hair and jewelry signal approachability. Overly formal and conservative 
attire will increase power but usually decreases warmth and affiliativeness. 

Finally, teachers can alter the physical environment to communicate immediacy. Class- 
rooms which are clean, contain bright, warm colors, and are attractive communicate 
approachability and invite interaction. Moreover, classrooms which reduce physical barriers to 
communication (e.g., students in some arrangement other than front facing rows) make 
interaction easier and create a more positive affect. 

Thus, teachers have available numerous nonverbal messages which can communicate 
positive affect to their students. It’s not important that each and every code be used in order to 
send warm, immediate messages. In fact, nonverbal research indicates that nonverbal cues are 
processed as a gestalt—as a whole system. Students are generally not aware of each specific 
message that is sent but they are highly aware of the overall impression sent by clusters of the 
messages. Inviting, pleasant, interactive, approachable classrooms result from more than nice 
physical surroundings; they usually contain a teacher whose warmth permeates the environ- 
ment and captivates the students. Such a teacher needs little or no advice on being more 
affiliative. However, unpleasant, uninviting, cold classrooms can profit from an intervention. 
Teachers are in a powerful position to alter the classroom atmosphere by changing the affective 
messages that they send. A conscious introduction of verbal and nonverbal affective environ- 
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ment and a more satisfied teacher. 
In less scholarly language: 
Christmas comes early, to 
teachers who smile in September. 
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The reticent behavior of Native Americans in the classroom has long stimulated the curiosity of 
teachers, students, and researchers. To the instructor of a class which entails active student 
participation, these behaviors are often perplexing and frustrating. Explanations are available, 
but questionably these derive from culturally sensitive presumptions about the adequacies or 
inadequacies of the educational institutions and/or cultural groups involved. The results seldom 
provide the teacher useful guidance or a reliable point of departure. Rather than rehash the 
controversies of earlier positions, the purpose of this longitudinal study was to reconceptualize 
the problem area in term of Native American communication behavior and to project direction 
not only for further research, but for practical application as well. Drawing upon diverse 
sources of data and focusing upon the pragmatic use of the results, this study potentiates a more 
valid and viable perspective. 


Rational 


Although other universities have equally large Indian enrollments, no other university can 
match the diversity of tribal affiliation and community background that is found at the 
University of Oklahoma. Between forty and forty-five different tribes, including several 
out-of-state tribes, are represented by students whose backgrounds vary from reservation or 
highly autonomous Indian communities to urban areas with only marginal tribal contact. The 
energy and resources of many faculty and officials of the university are committed to the 
welfare and development of these Indian students. However, the apparent result of the 
university experience for many .vative Americans remains negative. A survey of the freshman 
class of 1978, sponsored by the University, showed that the attrition rate for Indian men and 
women combined was seventy and three-tenths percent (Carney, 1983). An earlier study 
(Carney, 1978) indicated the drop-out for Indian women alone was an incredible seventy-eight 
percent. The 1978 survey further reported a significantly lower grade point average for Native 
Americans; thirty-seven percent accumulate a grade point average of less than 2.0 on a 4 point 
scale. Overall, most Native American students at Oklahoma University do not complete even 
the first two years of college. 

The attrition problem for Native American students is not limited to the University of 
Oklahoma; colleges and universities throughout the United States with large Indian enroll- 
ments experience similar problems. On a nationwide basis, McDonald (1978) estimated that 
the drop-out rate ranges as high as ninety-three percent. Many educators believe the drop-out 
problem is related to the lack of an adequate educational background common to students from 
rural communities; of this group Native American students comprise a large percentage. 
Despite that pattern, however, another Oklahoma University study (Carney, 1979) un- 
expectedly revealed that the average Indian ACT score varied only one point from that of the 
average non-minority freshman, and that Native Americans do not perceive their college 
preparation to be significantly different from that of non-Indians. On paper, at least, Indian and 
non-Indian students seem to have a fairly even start. The overall negative response of Native 
Americans to college as reflected in their academic performance points out that a problem 
exists for which current programs are insufficient. 

To determine the nature and scope of this educational problem, two distinct approaches are 
generally followed: One represents an institutional deficiency interpretation of the phenome- 
non and the other a person deficiency perspective. Both perspectives entail emotionally 


charged cultural bias, and neither perspective bases its position on an analysis of communica- 
tion. 
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Native American scholars have often assumed a kind of ‘‘I’m okay, you’re not okay’”’ 
stance. They argue that the traditional educational environment has never come to grips with 
the ‘Indian problem’’ because educational institutions are generally unresponsive to the needs 
of Indian students (McDonald, 1978). Among the most important reasons advanced for the 
drop-out rate are institutional racism and cultural differences between the student and the 
institutions. Characterizing this attitude, La Fromboise, Dauphinais, and Rowe (1978) argue 
that the current system “‘perpetuates racism and allows myths to go unchallenged”’ (p. 1). 
Accordingly, Bodner (1971) argues for an Indian orientation toward education; Corbett (1970) 
argues that the educational environment must reflect the Indian value system, and Forbes 
(1970) argues that one solution is to strengthen significantly Native American Studies Pro- 
grams as a response to the total educational environment. In general, this group of scholars 
argues that the high attrition rate is not the fault of Indian students. Rather, it ‘s the fault of 
educational institutions which have traditionally been unresponsive to minority needs. These 
writers suggest solutions which range from the retraining of teachers to the establishment of 
separate Indian educational facilities (cf. Thompson, 1978). 

Another group of scholars has assumed a different stance. Members of this perspective 
presume that educational institutions are fundamentally sound, but Indian students are per- 
ceived to lack certain traits, skills, or attitudes, and thus exhibit a higher probability of failure. 
These differences between Indian and non-Indian students presumably explain why so many 
Native Americans fail. For example, Query, Query, and Singh (1975) conducted a study of 
achievement motivation among Indians and non-Indians. One of the most vital questions of 
social concern in our society today, they contended, is ‘‘whether members from subcultural 
and or racial groups are motivated to the same extent for success as others’’ (p. 255). They 
conclude that Indian students are less motivated and thus perform at a lower level than their 
non-Indian fellows. Using different constructs, other research furthers this person deficiency 
perspective: Middleton (1977) studied the profiles of mental abilities and found that Indians 
showed a significant variation from other ethnic groups. Cransberg (1979) reported that 
non-Indians are able to delay gratification longer than Indians; Echohawk and Parsons (1977) 
have demonstrated that Native Americans score higher on the externality dimension on a locus 
of control measure than do non-Indians, and Senior (1974) has found lower self-concept scores 
for Indians than for non-Indians. This body of data tends to exonerate educational institutions 
from complicity in the problem and places the blame primarily on Indian people and their 
culture. 

Anyone who has taught Native Americans or who has observed those who do will attest that 
Indian students exhibit many of the characteristics noted in the literature; they infrequently 
participate in the classroom activities or discussions and when they do their performances are 
brief, barely audible, lack eye contact, and are generally reticent. However, as any ethnic 
minority student can attest, educational institutions usually presume the overcultural norms and 
implicitly, if not explicitly, suppress cultural differences. Thus, assigning causality to the 
institution or the people for such a multifaceted problem area is overly simplistic at best. A 
more likely perspective is that all parties and systems involved contribute variously to the 
problem, and that viable solutions will at this time necessarily focus on tactics and strategies for 
maximizing the usefulness of classroom interactions for all persons involved. Central to 
effective intercultural relations is managing the heterogeneity among participants; this requires 
understanding of the differences and interactive strategies for mutually productive communica- 
tion (Sarbaugh, 1979). 


Research Design 


The research design of this project reflects the complexity of the topic addressed and 
attempts to implement ethnomethodological guidelines (Hill and Kennan, 1979; O’Keefe, 
1979). In order to insure sufficient types of data to overcome potential bias, data were gathered 
from students and teachers both in the classroom situation and in situations outside the 
classroom. To correlate these findings with overcultural norms demanded that we also secure 
data through established anxiety measures. To obtain sufficient quantity of data from subjects, 
logistic constraints dictated a multi-staged longitudinal study in which data were accumulated 
each semester. The study began during the Fall semester, 1977, and currently continues. All 
research has been conducted at the University of Oklahoma with the joint cooperation of the 
Department of Communication and the Native American Studies Program. 

Generally categorized, the method of this project is field study in the natural setting, is 
longitudinal, and is currently somewhat exploratory in its determination of categories and 
refinement of data gathering techniques. The total N size by 1984 now exceeds 250, but 
because of the peculiarities of student involvement and variety of research techniques this 
number is deceptive. Thus, the study has face validity but no precise determination of 
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reliability has been attempted. All subjects were taught by Philip Lujan, Director of Native 
American Studies and co-researcher in this study. Some of the courses also included a second 
instructor who served as a meinber of the research team. With the exceptions of the com- 
munication anxiety tests, males and females were undifferentiated in data collection. Because 
of the commonalty and generality of responses, tribal identities were also undifferentiated. 
Based on these methodological limitations, our current observations are tentative, but sugges- 
tive and directional. 

During the Fall, 1977, semester, we began to gather preliminary data regarding Native 
American student communication in the classroom situation. At this stage, we surveyed the 
existing literature on the problems of Native Americans in the college classroom and, under the 
influence of ethnomethodological guidelines (Wieder, 1974; Kennan, 1979), began the in- 
ductive categorization of manifestations of the problems in terms of communication behavior. 
To elicit data, the instructors (1) recorded and generally discussed patterns of behavior they 
observed; and (2) created situations in which the students could collectively and privately 
respond to questions and statements about their observed or otherwise alleged behavior. To 
secure the student responses, the instructors periodically asked groups of students to discuss 
these concerns in class. On examinations, the instructors asked questions which provided the 
individual further opportunity to respond to the research concerns. At the end of the semester, 
students had an opportunity to react to instructor tactics and strategies on teacher evaluations. 
These same procedures have been continued throughout the study. The data gathered during the 
first year provided some tentative categories and several questions about other research and 
conclusions (Lujan and Dobkins, 1978). 

During the academic year 1978-79, we continued our inductive efforts along the same lines 
as the preceding year and expanded our procedures for data gathering. Now that we had some 
preliminary categories we began to gather data more systematically, but still had flexibility to 
control imposition of overcultural expectations. The instructors video-taped approximately 
five hours of classroom communication activities each term. The tapes focused on small group 
discussions, dyadic interactions, and public speaking assignments. The instructors also began 
to gather intuitive, comparative data outside the classroom. At social and task-oriented events 
at the University and area pow-wows, the instructors and other members of the research team 
unobtrusively observed the communication behavior of some of the students. During this year, 
the instructors also began to administer communication anxiety measures, Personal Report of 
Communication Anxiety or PRCA (McCroskey, 1970, 1978) and that of Burgoon (1976), to 
facilitate correlation of the student perceptions of anxiety with overcultural norms and among 
themselves. In 1982 we terminated the taping sessions but have continued to gather the other 
data. Small class sizes, dealing with the same students in multiple situations and occasional 
unwillingness to participate have continued to confound the study. 


Results 


The results of this research project are reported and discussed in three sections. The first 
includes preliminary categories, which generally describe sets of classroom communication 
behaviors of the Native American students we observed. A second section provides a compari- 
son of classroom behavior with communication behavior in a variety of non-classroom 
settings. A final section of results presents the data obtained from administration of the PRCA 
scale and correlates those results with the other findings. 


Classrooms Observation. Qualitative analysis of video-tapes and classroom observations 
produced five categories of communication behaviors which indicate the presence of speech 
apprehension among the subjects. These categories are tentative, but they do indicate general 
patterns of student activity with a special emphasis on communication behavior. 

Complete Withdrawal. One of the key difficulties involved in working with Native Amer- 
ican students is simply getting them to participate. During the course of this project many of the 
subjects failed to participate in various aspects of the study. This kind of withdrawal often 
entails a complete physical absence from several class meetings, appearing late for class 
meetings, or inexplicably leaving during class. Our experience also indicates that complete 
withdrawal is not particular to any type of student, regardless of sex, tribe, or grade level. 
Almost all of the students avoided classroom activities or facets of the research project with at 
least one type of withdrawal. Absences were particularly conspicuous on days when assign- 
ments were due and especially if the assignments involved some sort of oral communication. 

Non-Participation in Classroom Discussion. The students observed in this study rarely 
participated in classroom discussions. This unwillingness included, for example, a reluctance 
to volunteer or ask for information and to volunteer or ask for opinions. As with the previous 
category, this phenomenon is not mediated by the quality of a student’s work, sex, or tribal 
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membership. On several occasions the instructors presented to the classes material which was 
clearly false and contradicted previous discussions and materials contained in the text. On no 
occasion did students contradict that information or ask for clarification of it. When confronted 
with this fact students responded variously. Generally, they noted their awareness of the error, 
but that they did not wish to cause trouble and conflict. 

Refusal to Respond to Direct Requests. Native American students frequently declined to 
answer direct questions or to perform various in-class activities even when asked directly by the 
instructor to do so. There is no hostility or conflict implied here. The students in this study 
simply avoided public participation in the classroom setting, even to the point of a polite but 
direct refusal. Students were assigned several activities to be performed in class. On several 
occasions students attended class, but refused to participate even when threatened with a failing 
grade. This pattern of refusal extended to written assignments as well. Students often refused to 
turn in written assignments, even when the instructors were aware that the student had 
completed the work. 

Time Spent Communicating. Even when the students agreed to respond, their comments 
were brief. For example, our students were asked to prepare a four-to-six minute speech as the 
final assignment for the basic Communication 1113 course. Outlines and supporting materials 
were checked before the final presentations. Despite lengthy preparation on the part of 
students, speeches were reduced in length by nearly half. Although public speeches for novices 
are often shorter than planned, the abbreviation was more common and extreme than encoun- 
tered with non-Indian students. Nearly every type of communication activity was similarly 
abbreviated. 

Eye Contact. Indian students in the classroom preferred to avoid eye contact with instructors 
and with each other. This activity, as with the others, was observed to affect almost all of the 
students, and it was observed to occur in every in-class setting, regardless whether the 
instructor was Indian or non-Indian. 

Collectively these sets of behaviors indicate speech apprehension. They indicate a student 
who is unwilling to communicate openly with peers or with instructors. The uniformity with 
which these behaviors occur cuts across tribal membership, sex, and grade performance, 
suggesting some pan-Indian outlook regarding the educational setting. However, the nature of 
this response and its cultural basis remain unclear. The following results and discussion attempt 
to address these issues. 

Non-Classroom Observations 

The majority of the studies regarding Native American classroom behavior presume that the 
behaviors observed in educational settings represent relatively stable traits. These characteris- 
tics, once identified, are often applied as a description of Indian students without particular 
regard for such mediating elements as situation, participants, and purposes. After the first year 
of this project, we began to suspect that the educational environment uniquely elicits particular 
feelings and responses from the students. In one respect our observations outside the class- 
room, which began in the second year of our research, were designed as a test of the ‘‘trait’’ 
approach, to provide a situational comparison to determine how typical or atypical classroom 
behaviors are when matched with communication behavior outside the educational environ- 
ment. 

Students were observed in a variety of situations, at work and at play. Some of these 
situations were physically away from the university and some, which were extra-curricular, 
were conducted on the University of Oklahoma campus. The students were observed in dyads, 
small groups, and larger gatherings. In all these situations, Native Americans composed the 
majority of the participants, making the occasions primarily intracultural, rather than in- 
tercultural in nature. 

The difficulty associated with obtaining data in non-classroom settings is great. A non- 
Indian does not work as an unobtrusive observer in a situation which is predominantly Indian. 
Indian people are well aware of the implications of participation in research aid are well known 
for their willingness to deceive investigators. Consequently, the validity of our observations 
was of continual concern (Trimble, 1979). By appearing regularly and discretely recording 
observations, we could operate freely and without challenge. Our presumptions were that 
observing Indian students over long periods of time would sensitize them to our presence and 
that increasing the number of observations would distinguish the patterns of communicative 
behavior. 

Pow-wows were one of our primary sources of non-classroom observations and illustrate our 
general approach. Pow-wows serve as rather significant social, political and religious events 
for Native Americans. They occur with a high degree of regularity from early spring to late fall. 
As with any social event the structure of pow-wows, their components, and dynamics are 
complicated (Phillips, 1978). Without careful and repeated observations and without the 
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assistance of knowledgeable participants, the actions and activities which comprise a pow- 
wow can easily remain mystifying. To obtain non-classroom observations, the authors spent 
the summer months frequenting the weekly procession of pow-wows which attracted many of 
our students and their families. We became familiar to many pow-wow regulars and made 
acquaintances who were invaluable in helping us to interpret the enormous amount of data 
available to us. University activities of the Native American Studies Program also provided 
non-classroom sources of observations; our participation at pow-wows made us more socially 
acceptable at university activities as well. 

Our non-classroom findings surprisingly contradicted our classroom observations. Indian 
students appeared to be generally gregarious and even boisterous within an Indian setting, 
particularly where non-Indians were insignificant features of the situation. Our classroom 
observations suggested that the five categories of communication behaviors were relatively 
common patterns of behavior and that variations were merely differences in frequency and 
intensity rather than different types of behaviors. These observations were simply not charac- 
teristic of the students in non-classroom settings; instead, the Indian students exhibited a wide 
variety of non-reticent behaviors, depending on the requirements of the situation. The categor- 
ies of behaviors observed in the classroom failed to describe the communication activities 
exhibited by the students in non-classroom environments. 

Another thought-provoking feature of these observations is that the widest variety of 
behaviors were observed in situations where few or no non-Indians were present. For example, 
a group of Indian students alone exhibit a wide variety of communication behaviors. However, 
if non-Indians are inserted into the setting, the number of and variety of behaviors decrease. 
Thereafter, the larger the number of non-Indians and the more control they assume over the 
situation, the smaller the number and variety of behaviors exhibited by Indian students. Thus, 
our observations suggest that when non-Indians assume a dominant role in any setting the 
behaviors exhibited by Native Americans come to more nearly approximate those observed in 
the classroom. 

These results indicate that Indian students, like most people, manipulate their communica- 
tion behaviors as a response to particular settings. Thus, it makes little sense to assign the status 
of ‘‘trait’’ to the behaviors we observed in the classroom. Rather, it seems more likely that 
Indian students are responding based on their perceptions of the particular setting and their 
relation to it. The key concern thus becomes a clearer understanding of the situational 
interpretation by Indian students which results in those reticent behaviors. 


Anxiety Measures 


Although situational considerations apparently form the basis for classroom behaviors, we 
were concerned with the apprehensive characteristics of those behaviors. Even a casual 
examination of the categories observed in the classroom suggests the presence of apprehension. 
The decision to administer the PRCA scale was dictated not by a desire to demonstrate cultural 
differences in response to this scale, but rather to determine if scale results would suggest any 
explanations of the reticent behaviors we observed in the classroom. The anxiety measure by 
Burgoon was also utilized and produced similar results; because this measure lacks national 
norms, we chose to report only the PRCA results. 

The results of the data analysis are as surprising as they are enlightening. Comparisons were 
calculated within the subject population (N = 100) and with population norms for non-Indian 
students established at the University of Oklahoma. A z-test was calculated comparing the 
mean score and standard deviation of the subject population with the population norms. A 
comparison of means confirmed that the means were not significantly different. A comparison 
of the diviation scores via a diviation test did, however, achieve significance (F=4.55, 
df = 25,00, p<.01). A t-test comparison between male and female Indian subjects did not 
achieve significance (p<.17). 

The results of the PRCA are of particular interest. Although our sample size is not especially 
large and spread over five years, our exploratory results indicate that Indian students are no 
more apprehensive than non-Indians, but they respond much more uniformly than non-Indians. 
These results are surprising because they contradict the behaviors observed in the classroom. 
They are enlightening in at least two respects: First, the small range of scores and the small 
deviation scores indicate a uniform interpretation of the scale and probably of the educational 
environment as well. This finding is corroborated by the limited number of categories observed 
in the classroom. Thus, whatever the basis for the behaviors, they seem to be uniformly 
accepted. Second, these results suggest that classroom behavior is most likely not the result of 
any particular feelings of apprehension. Rather, they are probably elicited as a result of some 
interpretation of the situation accepted by most Indian students regardless of sex, tribe, or grade 
standing. The scale results, plus the results of observations in the non-classroom environment, 
provide support for this notion. 
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Implications 


These results are not easily explained. What must be reconciled is the behavioral expression 
of what could be interpreted as speech apprehension, on the one hand, and the absence of it as 
measured by the PRCA scale and non-classroom behavior, on the other. These results suggest 
that classroom behavior is a situational response. If so, then two difficult questions must be 
addressed: First, what forms the basis for classroom behavior? And, second, how do the 
student and instructor cope? The answers to these questions are difficult, because, given a 
situational explanation, one can no longer take refuge in either a person or institutional 
deficiency explanation. 

In providing an explanation for this apparent contradiction three key points must be kept in 
mind: First, the classroom is a situation involving intercultural communication. Second, the 
classroom and total educational environment represent a context in which assimilation occurs, 
that is, where Native Americans learn to become non-Indian. Third, Native American college 
students, like other students, are seeking a sense of self-identity. However, their sense of 
awareness is drawn from tribal affiliation rather than from the non-Indian educational environ- 
ment. Because Indian students draw a sense of identity from outside the university environ- 
ment, they seek support and identification with tribal associations. 

Given these observations, Indian students in a non-Indian educational setting encounter 
strong conflict in their quest for self-identity, which for Native Americans must be primarily 
conducted outside the educational environment. This fundamental conflict creates a dilemma 
for Indian students: Active participation in classroom implies assimilation into non-Indian 
culture. Accordingly, participation, education, and assimilation mean that the student some- 
how becomes less Indian. In fact, the students in this research project were continually 
concerned about how they would be perceived by their classmates, relatives, and other 
acquaintances at home after their education was completed. These feelings centered aroun” the 
notion that somehow education mediates Indianness and can adversely affect relations with 
their primary community. 

This conflict between education and Indianness results in a situational response designed to 
cope with the educational environment. We can describe this situational response as a strategy 
of interactional avoidance. Its purpose is to somehow maintain a balance between education 
and Indianness. Its objective is to allow the student to survive in the educational institution by 
remaining aloof and separate from the activity of becoming educated. By avoiding interaction, 
Native Americans can maintain their Indian identity by remaining isolated from the educational 
process. Thus, they hope that this strategy helps them to avoid assimilation and simultaneously 
remain in the institution. If the strategy works, they can avoid resolving the conflicts about 
self-identity until they finish their program. Too often the strategy leads to dropping out. In 
either case, the use and implications of the strategy are poorly understood by all parties 
involved. 

These reticent classroom behaviors are a revealing, complex repertoire of behavior patterns 
selected by Indian students as a means of resolving the dilemma we have identified. The present 
study attempts to characterize and reconcile the seeming contradictions found in the data, and 
operates from a communication perspective which avoids the limitations imposed by either the 
person or institutional deficiency orientations. Subsequent discussion recognizes the complex 
interface between the person and institutional deficiency models. If classroom participation or 
management evolves from an ‘‘either-or’’ stance on these perspectives, ineffective strategies 
will likely result. By focusing on communication behaviors and attributes of the ‘‘person,”’ 
teaching methods will reflect the differential levels and types of achievement needs, motiva- 
tions, and cultural influences among Indians and non-Indians. Likewise, the institutional 
perspective calls attention to communication activities, behaviors, and attitudes that are 
inherent to and promulgated by the institution. Through the study of communication behavior, 
we can survey, investigate and interpret the interface without limiting our generalizations to an 
either/or dichotomy. Although the implications are complex, and at times vague, the position 
offered provides a basis for intercultural understanding and research that seeks to encompass 
both the person and institutional deficiency models. 

Like most explanations, however, this integrative, communication-based approach raises 
more questions than it resolves. For example, what can account for the uniformity of accept- 
ance of the interactional avoidance strategy regardless of tribe, sex, or grade standing? How is 
the strategy transmitted? Who imposes this dilemma, the student, the tribe, or the teacher? 
What modifications are made in this strategy in other intercultural settings? These questions, 
and others, require careful and continued systematic consideration in order to refine our 
understanding of the classroom setting. For this report, however, we will specifically consider 
two basic sets of implications: What does this study now imply for the student? What advice 
does it provide to the teacher? 
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To the Student 


Some attempts have been made to formulate a coping strategy for Native American students 
themselves; these strategies, however, generally reflect an institutional or personal deficiency 
orientation (Thompson, 1978). The institutional deficiency interpretation emphasizes relevant 
Native American culture curriculum content and sensitivity on the part of instructors to Native 
American culture. The personal deficiency model is suggestive of remedial and behavior 
modification programs. Before moving to the implication of an integrated perspective for 
students, two items should be discussed. 

First, both deficiency models emphasize knowledge of Native American culture. If the 
educational process is to be changed, hindrances to Native Americans must be identified. 
Similarly, if Native Americans are to be changed, behavior which hinders acceptance of the 
educational process must be identified. Thus, strategies which neglect the problems of *‘In- 
dianness’’ or which neglect the subtleties of intercultural relations are destined to failure. 

Second, and perhaps more importantly, both models reinforce the already passive, non- 
involved nature of the Native American students. Whoever is at fault, the message is clear that 
students are somehow not actively involved in the solution. Therefore, students must be 
impressed with the need for an active participatory role in their education. Students must 
become explicitly aware of the alternatives and dilemma they face. They must be afforded an 
opportunity to choose for themselves a coping strategy that balances personal identity needs 
and peer group pressure to remain Indian with the demands for behavior change necessary for 
educational success. 

Two limited approaches to education seem presently available to students. Both alternatives 
are of an either/or nature. Students may adopt an approach which might be characterized as 
preservation of Indianness at all costs. Such a student will seek to conform to and enforce 
behavior which reflects a hostility and begrudging acceptance of the minimum social behavior 
necessary to acquire an education. If the classroom is the danger point of losing Indianness, 
then interaction with it is minimized. Academic marginality is viewed as a positive indication 
of Indianness. These students cultivate those experiences which they feel will not compromise 
their Indianness. Absenteeism, ambivalence and extended partying are only part of the 
expected behavior. Of course, all who do not conform are ‘‘turning into a white man’’ or 
becoming less Indian. Although realistic potential is seriously diminished, one can find a ready 
reinforcement for their Indianness. 

At the other polarity, a Native American can totally ignore the behavior of their Indian peers 
and adopt the behavior of non-Indian students. Such a student will often become a social 
isolate: This person will be rejected by their more ‘‘militant’’ counterparts; and although 
accepted by others, this person will also have difficulties establishing a social niche with 
non-Indians. This approach will, however, maximize the student’s chance for academic 
success. The hard line often adopted by Indian students concerning Indianness may provide the 
impetus to push those Indians that choose this type of success further away. Here again, we 
confront a paradoxical situation: Those who seek to preserve Indianness at all costs often 
intimidate or alienate other Indians, which, in turn, restricts educational potential and further 
depletes the number of capable and knowledgeable Native American leaders and resource 
people. 

A reasonable, but naive, compromise seems to surface: To take the best from the white world 
and hold onto the best of the Indian world is overly simplistic idealism. Advocated in the past, 
this viewpoint has produced little success. The first problem with this approach is a naive 
presumption that those choices about what is best can be made in a neutral environment. The 
environment, however, is not neutral! Secondly, this approach implies that one is able to 
determine and assimilate a shopping list of varied behaviors without some sort of philosophical 
cohesiveness and consistency. Finally, this approach implies that the best of both worlds will 
somehow produce a life in which nothing is sacrificed and everything is gained; given the social 
realities of both the Anglo and Indian world, this is impossible. 

Realistic alternatives are available, and students are capable of making choices. However, 
with each choice, there are clear costs and trade-offs involved. No Indian students will be able 
to evade the consequences of their choices. Therefore, they should be made in the most 
conscious manner possible. This will allow the student to gain the maturity to cope with peer 
pressure to remain Indian and institutional pressure to adopt Anglo values. Above all, the 
student must not remain the schizoid subject of competition between two cultures. The illusion 
of non-participation as a successful coping strategy must also be eliminated. Whatever the 
strategy chosen, only active participation by the students will insure genuine choice and further 
a successful psychological and social accommodation of that choice. 
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To the Teacher 


Specifying a recipe of do’s and don’ts for instructors becomes overly simplistic and 
potentially counterproductive. Three general instructional strategies, however, suggest some 
specific behaviors: (1) review of cultural bases of instructional techniques; (2) utilization of 
small group techniques; and (3) teacher attitudes toward Native American students. 

Review of Cultural Bases of Instructional Techniques. As with other behavior, teachers 
develop culturally based instructional techniques which are unquestionabiy employed in 
intercultural classroom situations. The teacher must examine any techniques for cultural 
presuppositions and adapt them appropriately. One specific example we encountered is 
especially applicable to the more general problems addressed in this study. 

Perhaps as a ‘‘cultural reflex,’’ Anglo instructors try to deal with Native American students 
individualistically. An instructor, for example, might identify a particular bright student who 
shows potential, but whose behavior is consistent with his apparently less able Indian peers. 
Singling out one or two individuals for individual encouragement and attention may seem 
logical, but is not advisable. The inadvisability of such an approach is also supported by 
another recent study (Carroll, 1978). The purpose of this study was to test the common belief 
among Haskell College instructors that the non-traditional Native American students usually 
those from urban areas, are the achievers, and the traditional students, usually from reserva- 
tions, are the non-achievers. Subjects were the 546 entering freshmen in the fall of 1975. The 
study results supported the hypothesis, but the results also provided the following: ‘‘Superior 
students were even more sensitive to peer norms than their less academically qualified 
classmates. Better students went on disruptive and extended sprees of drinking parties, a very 
important part of Haskell student life, and felt they must prove their Indianness by not 
achieving too highly in the classroom’’ (p. 14). Thus an individualistic approach may only 
serve to exacerbate the student’s identity conflict and result in increased withdrawal behavior. 
The Anglo instructor will, of course, be mystified by the reaction to their well-meaning attempt 
to help and will have their feelings of negativity toward Indian culture reinforced. 

Utilization of Small Group Techniques. Previous research consistently indicates significant 
differences between Indians and non-Indians relative to self-esteem and internal and external 
loci of control. Martin (1978) reports that differences begin to surface at approximately the 
fourth grade. He indicates that Indian and Anglo children do not significantly differ in their 
developmental level of self-esteem until the junior high school years. At that level, the Indian 
children are significantly lower than white children in terms of self-esteem, and this difference 
persists throughout the high school grade levels. Concerning the development of locus of 
control, both Indian and white children tend to become more internal with age; however, white 
children perceive themselves as having more control over their actions than do Indian children. 
These differences suggest a concomitant awareness of the Indian students of the dilemma 
regarding Indianness and the Anglo classroom; interactional avoidance is a seemingly viable 
alternative, especially when reinforced by Indian peers. 

Strategies for classroom management should incorporate methods aimed at reducing the 
negative impact of differential levels of self-esteem and locus of control evidenced in heteroge- 
neous groups. Even if the Indian student’s repertoire of classroom communication behaviors is 
‘*narrower’’ than those of the non-Indian, our observations suggest that personal differences do 
not adversely affect attainment of task-related group goals when the teachers are not directly 
involved in the group activities. Likewise, when Indian students are placed into class ‘‘sub- 
groups’’ during classroom-related activities, interaction levels increase and behavioral man- 
ifestations of communication apprehension are reduced. Thus, classrooms composed of 
heterogeneous cultural backgrounds and those which are primarily Indian should maximize the 
use of small groups as a vehicle for teaching subject matter. Small group settings can capitalize 
upon differences and create conditions conducive to resolving intercultural ‘‘conflicts’’ 
(Osborn, 1974). Teacher workshops should, therefore, emphasize the use of small group 
techniques as a delivery system for curriculum-related subject matter. 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Native American Students. Although a set of viable classroom 
strategies is important, the instructor’s attitudes and perceptions of Native Americans are 
equally important. One misleading temptation is for instructors to imagine themselves in- 
dispensable for the students’ resolution of educational problems, but with Native Americans 
the identity conflict with the educational process may ultimately transcend both classroom 
strategy and the instructor. This realization of dispensability and reduced importance may lead 
the teacher uncritically to form defensive negative attitudes about the students. 

Another ominous danger lies in the presumption that knowledge and appreciation of Indian 
culture will in itself provide the necessary basis for an instructor to establish a more positive 
relationship with Native American students. When this positive result does not occur, the 
instructor may develop self-doubt about teaching ability or generate negative perceptions of 
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Indian students. Given human nature, the latter will probably be more prevalent and may 
actually be a ‘‘natural’’ result of the first. For various reasons, Indian people have often 
perceived a negative attitude toward Indians by teachers (Shaughnessy, 1978). Native Amer- 
icans and non-Indians alike have identified this as confirmation that racism on the part of 
teachers creates the ‘‘turned off’’ Native American student. Thus, the argument continues, if 
racism is the problem then a greater appreciation of Indian culture should be a cure. However, 
what this line of thought and perception may be addressing is not racism, but the realistic, 
defensive reactions of instructor’s negative classroom experience with Indian students. Any- 
one teaching will attest to the difficulty of maintaining a positive teaching image in the face of 
student indifference. 

Training programs that have as their goal an abstract appreciation of Indian culture will do 
little to alter the concrete negative classroom experience of teachers. The emphasis should be 
placed on an instructor gaining an appreciation for the students’ more general identity conflict 
with Anglo education. This may impersonalize student behavior so that an instructor will not 
interpret non-participatory behavior as a reflection of teaching ability and will obviate the need 
for negative attitudes which protect the teacher’s own self-concept. Useful teacher training 
programs should identify the highly subjective elements which often provide the objective 
evidence of negative perceptions of Native American classroom behavior. For instance, sitting 
at the front of the class, classroom participation, regular attendance and nonverbal indications 
of interest are only a few of the many indicators on both a conscious and unconscious level of a 
good student. But student perceptions of how teachers react to the opposites of these ‘‘desired”’ 
behaviors are equally important indicators of the potential of that learning environment. 
Recognizing these variables and their influence can lead the instructor to better selection of 
instructional strategy, greater sensitivity to the crucial identity problem, and more productive 
cultivation of positive attitudes by students and teachers. 


Conclusion 


This paper introduced a longitudinal study of the reticent classroom communication be- 
havior of Native American students at the University of Oklahoma. The low level of class 
participation and related drop-out rates provide a powerful justification to continue this 
research at not only our university, but others as well. Avoiding the pitfalls of deficiency 
approaches to these concerns, this project focused on communication behaviors and attempted 
to integrate results from other perspectives. The research design necessarily qualifies and limits 
our results. At this time we underscore the exploratory nature of the project, but equally 
emphasize the suggestive directions our results indicate. 

From classroom and non-classroom observations, student reflections, and communication 
anxiety measures, we produced data which urge reexamination of the reticent behavior of 
Indian students in the classroom. We now believe the reticence primarily reflects a strategy of 
interactional avoidance designed to help the students cope with an identity dilemma regarding 
their Indianness. With this belief as a touchstone, our rather speculative discussion addresses 
several implications for the student, the teacher, and subsequent research. The questions which 
surfaced and the reconceptualization of the central problem are the potential contribution of the 
paper and the point of departure for continuation of the research project. 


Note 


‘Article is based on a paper first presented at the annual convention of the Speech Communication 
Association, San Antonio, Texas, November 12, 1979. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES FOR 
POSITIVE INTERVENTION 


After examining social and interactional relationships of the classroom experience, ul- 
timately attention should turn to the specific and actual activities of teachers as they develop 
instructional strategies for effective communication. This last group of papers addresses that 
concern—the teacher as effective classroom communication strategist. 

Three questions serve to provide focus for what might at first appear to be a widely diverse 
set of concerns. The first question is ‘‘What specific communication approaches appear to 
enhance teaching/learning effectiveness?’’ Next, ‘‘What are some possible teacher-directed 
classroom approaches that might deal with socially and culturally related communication 
problems?’’ The last question asks ‘‘What can we learn about classroom transactions by 
observing and analyzing the naturally occurring communication of teachers and students?’’ 
Answers to these questions will not provide a comprehensive explanation of what might be 
done to improve the ways teachers and students communicate. However, they will provide 
additional help for those interested in improving the classroom experience, as well as some 
direction for those scholars interested in further investigation. 

The first question asks about effective teacher communication behavior, and the papers by 
Jon Nussbaum, Mark Comadena and Sherry Holladay, and by Cathy Collins respond to this 
concern. Nussbaum and his colleagues made use of videotaped samples of the communication 
behavior of adjudged effective teachers in identifying those behaviors that appear most 
commonly. Observation and analysis of teachers’ use of humor, self-disclosure, and narratives 
produced some conclusions both predictable and surprising. The investigators also provide 
evidence that teacher communication style can be changed and improved. Implications drawn 
from Nussbaum’s study provide guidelines for anyone concerned with improving teaching 
performance. 

Collins’ paper follows from her concern for the possible relationships between classroom 
communication practices and the development of students’ thinking and speaking skills. As a 
way of focusing on this problem, she gives considerable attention to developing a technique for 
observing teachers’ classroom discussion management approaches and then identifying the 
specific questioning behaviors teachers employ, as well as the responses students make. Other 
findings in the study suggest specific ways that teachers can analyze and alter their own 
behavior to produce more positive learning results. 

The question dealing with socially and culturally-based communication problems is ad- 
dressed in papers by Roger Babich and by Mitch Javidi and Brooks Hill. In his examination of 
the role of dialect in the classroom, Babich identifies some common problems that arise when 
individuals from varying social, ethnic, geographic or other backgrounds come together in the 
common setting of the classroom. The ways that individuals vary in their use of the same 
language can create a variety of concerns for the teacher who must first develop a point of view 
on language use, and then create specific practical approaches in dealing with the issue. Some 
guidelines for teachers provide a framework for developing a consistent and sensitive 
approach. 

Javidi and Hill, on the other hand, examine a particular instructional strategy employed to 
promote both conceptual understanding as well as intercultural sensitivity among students. The 
authors have designed and then carefully monitored the use of a classroom assignment intended 
to increase students’ knowledge about intercultural communication variables as well as provide 
insight into another culture. Their assessment of the strategy and suggestions for its use should 
provide useful information for any teacher concerned with intercultural situations. 

The last question highlights a methodological concern and considers the potential of 
naturalistic observation in producing knowledge about communication in the classroom. In 
their article, J. Drew McGukin and William Seiler apply an ethnomethodological approach to 
analyzing and explaining the actual communication statements of teachers and students. As an 
object of study, the authors examine how teachers and students go about the communication 
task of determining what instructional content will be considered at particular times in the 
classroom—whether within a single class session or an entire term. Rather than beginning with 
expectations of how this rather common task is accomplished, this study employs an after-the- 
fact qualitative analysis of what teachers actually do to communicate time organization. 
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In response to the growing awareness of the critical problems within our educational system, 
instructional communication researchers have begun to build a body of literature addressing the 
issue of quality instruction. The strength of this literature rests within its ability to highlight the 
importance of the communication climate within the classroom. Typically, instructional 
communication researchers will ‘‘borrow’’ variables (immediacy, power, style) found to be 
predictive of competence within different environments (organizations, public speaking, 
theater, etc. ,) and hypothesize that these same variables will enhance the quality of classroom 
outcomes. 

The instructional communication literature, however, suffers from two major flaws which 
prevent it from being widely accepted not only within the field of communication but also 
within the closely associated field of educational training. First, instructional communication 
researchers have yet to structure their research so as to provide pragmatic advice to administra- 
tors, teachers, or even to students. The research has not progressed to the point where any valid 
advice can be given to educators which would not only be understandable but also ‘‘do-able.”’ 
Second, the literature has no guiding theoretical orientation. Without a unifying theoretical 
stance, the instructional literature remains a ‘‘hodge-podge’’ of semi-related, semi-interesting 
propositions. Hopefully, some more explicitly focused studies may bring some continuity and 
more specific statements about instructional communication acts and processes. 

Toward this goal, this particular study will develop normative data which describe the 
in-class verbal behavior of three highly effective teachers. We believe that such normative 
behavioral data can provide teachers with valuable information with which to compare and to 
modify their own classroom behavior. In addition, a perspective is advanced with the intent to 
‘‘unify’’ a portion of the instructional literature dealing with teacher effectiveness and at the 
same time give direction to future effectiveness research. 


Communication Behavior and Effective Teaching 


Although verbal and nonverbal behavior are simultaneous experiences within a communica- 
tion context, the task of describing and understanding that communication experience is 
simplified by segregating the verbal behavior from the nonverbal behavior. Three verbal 
communication codes have been linked to effective teaching: teacher use of humor, teacher 
self-disclosure, and teacher use of narratives. 

Teacher use of humor. The use of humor by a teacher in the classroom has been a 
controversial issue within the educational literature. Educational researchers such as Terry and 
Woods (1975) stress the negative effects of humor within the classroom while other educational 
researchers such as Moskowitz and Hayman (1974) and Welker (1977) stress the positive 
effects of humor within the classroom. Recently, Bryant, Comisky, Crane, and Zillman (1980) 
found humor to be a ‘‘normal’’ aspect of pedagogy (3.34 humorous episodes per 50-minut: 
class), found the majority of humor to be spontaneous, and found a positive relationship 
between the use of humor and subsequent evaluations of teacher competence. These results, 
however, are confounded by a significant sex difference which emerged from the data. Male 
professors benefited from the use of humor while female professors who frequently used humor 
received lower scores on overall effectiveness. 

Teacher self-disclosure. Scott and Nussbaum (1981) point out that research ‘‘specifically 
targeted at the classroom consequences of a teacher’s self-disclosure are a rarity in the 
instructional literature’’ (p. 46). Investigations by Nussbaum and Scott (1979; 1981) provide 
partial evidence that students do perceive that teachers intentionally and unintentionally reveal 
information about themselves in the classroom. In addition, this self-disclosure has been 
tentatively linked to affective learning and to teaching effectiveness. ' 
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An investigation by Holladay (1984b) asked students to recount episodes of teacher self- 
disclosure within specific classrooms. Analysis of the reported episodes indicated that teachers 
most often self-disclosed information concerning their education, their experiences as teach- 
ers, their family, their friends, their beliefs and opinions, their leisure activities and their 
personal problems. What remains an unknown is the relative frequency of such self-disclosive 
behavior and the extent to which the self-disclosure is part of an effective teacher’s repertoire of 
classroom behavior. 

Teacher narratives. Holladay (1984b) defines a narrative as a ‘‘verbal re-creation of real or 
fictitious events such that these events are perceived as temporarily and/or casually related”’ (p. 
24). This definition includes such oral genres as ‘‘myths, legends, fairy tales, fantasies, 
personal anecdotes and story-like descriptions of other peoples’ experience’’ (Holladay, 
1984a, p. 24). Several authors speculate that narrative activity by a teacher enhances the 
effectiveness of that teacher’s classroom behavior (Eble, 1972; 1976; and Norton and Nuss- 
baum, 1980). In an extensive investigation of the narrative activity of teachers, Holladay 
(1984a) concludes that effective teachers engage in more narrative activity than less effective 
teachers and that the quality of the narrative activity of the effective teacher is perceived to be 
“*better’’ than that of the ineffective teacher. Four possible explanations of these results were 
posted: 

. Narrative activity is a dramatic device 

. Narratives enhance the personal significance of course material 

. Narrative activity helps to effectuate positive relational outcomes 

. Narrative activity makes it easier for teachers to teach (Holladay, 1984a, p. 128). 
To this point, normative data outlining the frequency of narrative attempts by an effective 
teacher or the topic of the narrative or even the main character of the narrative are unavailable. 


Identifying and Modifying Teacher Behaviors 


The cited findings add some credence to Brophy’s (1979) conclusion that teacher in-class 
behavior significantly effects positive outcomes within the classroom. The problem for educa- 
tional trainers remains not only to convince teachers that their behavior within the classroom 
can add to, or take away from, student achievement, but also to point teacher trainers to 
classroom behaviors which teachers can modify and use within their classrooms. 

To aid teacher trainers in the modification of teacher behavior, the tenets of social learning 
theory are appropriate (Bandura and Walters, 1963). When athletes, surgeons, or actors wish to 
improve their professional skills, they often view and attempt to model the behavior of more 
proficient athletes, surgeons or actors. Bandura and Walters (1963) state that modeling is a 
successful behavioral modifier because it is informational as well as motivational. Through 
modeling, an individual not only learns appropriate behavior but also ‘‘sees’’ that the behavior 
is socially acceptable. The use of modeling to improve teaching skills is not widespread due to 
the lack of accepted models. A video library of highly effective teachers practicing their craft 
within the classroom accompanied by a rigorous description of the verbal and nonverbal 
behavior of highly effective teachers does not exist. 

This investigation represents an initial attempt to identify, video-tape, document, and 
describe highly effective teachers practicing their craft. A library of videotapes will be made 
available to teacher trainers who wish to incorporate modeling of effective teachers into their 
teacher modification programs. This study asks and begins to answer some basic descriptive 
questions concerning the verbal behavior of highly effective teachers. 

Following are two questions which will be addressed: 


Q1. How do publicly recognized, highly effective teachers verbally behave in the 
classroom? 

Q2. Does the verbal behavior of publicly recognized, highly effective teachers fall 
within certain predetermined categories of humor, self-disclosure, and narrative 
activity or is the behavior randomly distributed across the categories. 


Methods and Procedures 


Teachers 


Three highly effective teachers volunteered to be videotaped as part of a teacher effective- 
ness program. Each of the teachers were male, tenured professors at a large southwestern 
university who had been publicly recognized by their administration and by student organiza- 
tions as outstanding teachers. Each of the three teachers has more than ten years teaching 
experience. Each teacher agreed to having their freshman/sophomcre level class videotaped. 
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Two of the teachers taught within the Department of Communication, while the third teacher 
taught within the Department of Economics. For the remainder of the investigation, these three 
teachers will be referred to as the Highly Effective Teachers. 


Videotaping Procedure 


The three highly effective teachers were videotaped within their classroom during spring 
semester, 1984. Each teacher was videotaped for the entire 50-minute class during the second 
and tenth week of the semester. For each videotape session the camera was placed off to the side 
of the class to capture the entire range of movement of the teacher and also to cause the least 
disturbance possible. Two of the teachers taught within a traditional classroom of approximate- 
ly 25 students while the other taught within a large lecture hall. 


Coding of the Videotapes 


A verbal coding scheme was devised to capture the teachers’ use of humor, self-disclosive 
behavior, and narrative activity. Each humorous comment (a joke, pun, riddle, or sarcastic 
quip) was counted and determined as to whether the comment was directed toward the self, the 
students, others not in class, course material, or some other object. In addition, each humorous 
comment was classified as to whether the comment was relevant or irrelevant to class content. 

Each self-disclosive message (the great majority begin with an ‘‘I’’) was counted and 
assigned to a general topic area: his/her education; his/her teaching experience; family; 
friends/colleagues; beliefs and opinions; leisure activities; personal problems; or some other 
area. In addition, the purpose of the self-disclosure was determined as relevant/irrelevant to 
course material, clarifying course material, or promoting discussion. 

Each narrative told by the teacher was counted and coded as to whether the narrative was a 
factual or fictional account, whether the general topic was the teacher’s personal life, experi- 
ences in teaching, or some other topic, who the main character of the narrative was, and 
whether the function/purpose of the narrative was irrelevant to course material, clarified course 
material or promoted discussion. 

The three verbal codes studied within this investigation do not represent an exhaustive 
scheme. Every teacher verbal behavior was not coded. However, if a verbal behavior was 
coded, the codes were mutually exclusive. That is, every coded behavior was either humor, 
self-disclosure or a narrative. We interpret these three codes to have a somewhat hierarchical 
nature. A verbal behavior classified as humor was a quick, efficient, communicatively 
economical act. A verbal behavior classified as self-disclosure was a longer communicative act 
which revealed personal information from the teacher which the students could only discover 
from the teacher. Often, the self-disclosive act was humorous. However, if the humorous act 
was self-disclosive, it was coded within the self-disclosive categories. The third code was 
teacher narratives. These verbal behaviors are far more complex and lengthier. The narative is 
best thought of as a story with a beginning, middle, and end which can incorporate both humor 
and self-disclosure. 

Each 50-minute class session for the three teachers (6 class sessions in all) were coded for 
verbal behavior by two expert coders. The two coders coded simultaneously and often stopped 
the tape to discuss an appropriate code for a teacher behavior. A third observer coded all 
50-minute sessions independently as a reliability check. This coding lasted two weeks with 
approximately 25 hours of coding. The reliability check revealed an average 87% agreement 
across all categories. 

Cronbach and Furby (1970), Dunkin and Biddle (1974) and Nussbaum (1984) have in- 
dicated that much of the research investigating teacher effectiveness suffers from the statistical 
error of substituting inductive for descriptive statistics. In order to avoid this problem the study 
described here lists the average frequency of the coded behaviors in a table with percentages for 
each of the categories across the two videotaping sessions. The table serves as a description of 
the verbai behavior of the effective teachers. 

In order to uncover whether certain categories of the verbal codes are utilized significantly 
more often or whether each category is used as often as the others by highly effective teachers, a 
series of chi-square tests were performed for the categories within the coded humor, self- 
disclosure, and narrative activities. 


Results 


TABLE 1 describes the verbal behavior of the highly effective teachers by listing the average 
frequency of the coded observations across two 50-minute lectures. 





TABLE 1 
Average Frequency of Coded Verbal Behavior 
Across Two 50-Minute Lectures 
For Three Highly Effective Teachers 


Teacher Uses Humor 


2nd Week 
HUMOROUS ATTEMPTS 7.3 (22)* 


10th Week 
4.3 (13) 





Plays Off: self (teacher) 27% (6) 
students 35% (8) 
others (not in class) 28% (6) 
course material 10% (2) 
other (politics) 0% (0) 


31% (4) 
45% (6) 
0% (0) 
17% (2) 
7% (1) 





Relevant to course content: yes 68% (15) 
no 32% (7) 


31% (4) 
69% (9) 





Teacher Self-Disclosure 
2nd Week 
Self-Disclosive Attempts: 6 (18) 


10th Week 
5 (15) 





General Topic: 0% (0) 


teacher education ae - 


teaching experience 5% (1) 
family 61% (11) 
friends/colleagues 0% (0) 
beliefs and opinions 0% (0) 
leisure activities 10% (2) 
personal problems 

other 


0% (0) 
7% (1) 
0% (0) 
0% (0) 
96% (13) 
0% (0) 
0% (0) 
7% (1) 





Purpose: irrelevant to course content 39% (7) 
clarify course content 61% (11) 
promote discussion 0% (0) 


* Raw data is in parenthesis 
** Significant X? of <.05 
*** Significant X* of <.005 
**** Significant X? of <.01 
Teacher Uses Narratives 


2nd Week 
Narrative Attempts 7.7 (23) 


20% (3) 
80% (12) 
0% (0) 


10th Week 
9.3 (28) 





Factual account: 73% (17) 
Fictional account: 27% (6) 


68% (19) 
32% (9) 








Topic of Narrative 


Personal life: 26% (6) 4% (1) 
Experiences in teaching: 26% (6) 7% (2) 
Other: 48% (11) 89% (25) 





Main Character 


Self (teacher): 46% (11) 11% (3) 
Someone known by the teacher: 11% (2) 50% (14) 
Someone not known by the teacher: 43% (10) 39% (11) 





Function/purpose of Narrative 


Irrelevant to course material: ) 3% (1) 
Clarify course material: 97% (27) 
Promote discussion: 0% (0) 





** Significant X? of <.05 
*** Significant X* of <.005 
**** Significant X* of <.01 


Within the ‘‘Teacher Uses Humor ‘‘category, a significant chi-square was uncovered within 
the ‘‘played off’’ sub-categories during the 2nd week of the semester (X* = 9.76; dif. = 4; 
p<.05). The chi-square tests were not significant for the ‘‘relevant to courses content”’ 
sub-category during the 2nd week or for the ‘‘played off’’ or ‘‘relevant content’’ sub-categories 
during the 10th week. 

Within the ‘‘Teacher Self-disclosure’’ category, significant chi-squares were uncovered for 
the sub-categories of ‘‘general topic’’ during the 2nd week (X? + 45.08; dif. = 7; p<.005) 
and the 10th week (X? = 76.3; dif. = 7; p<.005). In addition the chi-square tests for ‘‘ purpose 
of the disclosures’’ were significant during the 2nd week (X? = 10.1; dif. = 2; p<.01) as well 
as during the 10th week (X2 = 15.6; dif. = 2; p<.005). 

Tests of ‘‘Teacher Uses Narratives,’’ revealed a number of significant chi-squares. A 
significant chi-square was found within the ‘‘narrative attempts’’ area during the 2nd week (X” 
= 5.2; dif. = 1; p<.05). A significant chi square was also found within the ‘‘topic of 
narrative’ sub-category during the 10th week (X? = 39.6; dif. = 2; p<.005). Further 
significant chi-squares were found within ‘‘main character’’ during the 2nd week (X? = 6.37; 
dif. = 2; p<.05) and the 10th week (X? = 6.8; dif. = 2; p<.05), and within the ‘‘function/ 
purpose of the narrative’ during the 2nd week (X* = 46.4; dif. = 2; p<.005) and 10th week 
(X* = 50.3; dir. = 2; p<.005). 


Interpretation 


This investigation serves a dual purpose. First, the classroom verbal behavior of highly 
effective teachers is described so that teachers and teacher trainers have at their request 
successful models of teaching. The second purpose of this paper is to suggest a unifying 
perspective which aids in the explanation of why certain teacher behaviors lead to positive 
classroom outcomes. 

The first question within this study asked how publicly recognized, highly effective teachers 
verbally behave in the classroom. The average of the verbal codes of the highly effective 
teachers across two class periods can be found within Table 1. 

Bryant, Comisky, Crane, and Zillman (1980) report the mean frequency of humor used per 
50-minute class period to be 3.34 attempts. The average mean frequency of humorous attempts 
for the highly effective teachers within this study is much higher per 50-minute class period (see 
Table 1). The highly effective teachers incorporate much humor within their lectures. In 
addition, chi-square analysis of the coded humor attempts revealed that during the 2nd week of 
class the highly effective teachers utilized humor to ‘‘play off’ themselves, the students, and 
other individuals not in class more than would have been expected by chance. This difference 
was not found in the 10th week. The coded humorous attempts also indicate a trend (although, 
not a significant trend) in whether the humor is relevant to course content. For the 2nd week of 
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the course, the majority of the humor within class is relevant to course content. During the 10th 
week of class, however, the humor tends not to be relevant to course content. The change of 
humor relevancy may be a device to break the routine of the course as the class ‘‘winds down.”’ 

Normative data reporting average teacher self-disclosure within the classroom is not avail- 
able. The highly effective teachers within this study did self-disclose with some regularity 
within their class (see Table 1). Chi-square analysis reveals that the majority of this self- 
disclosive behavior falls within the topic of ‘‘beliefs and opinions’’. Examination of the 
lectures indicate that the highly effective teachers disclosed their feelings concerning politics, 
taxes, course content, religion, and university budget priorities. In addition, analysis reveals 
the purpose of the self-disclosure as to clarify course content. Thus, the majority of self- 
disclosive statements were not judged to be a vehicle for the teacher to unload useless 
information but actually did serve a ‘‘content-oriented’’ function. 

Only recently have educational researchers systematically investigated teacher use of nar- 
ratives within the classroom (e.g. Holladay, 1984a). Highly effective teachers within this study 
averaged over 7 narratives per 50-minute class (see Table 1). Chi-square tests reveal that a 
significant majority of the narratives for both the 2nd week of class and the 10th week of class 
were factual accounts. In addition as the class progressed to the 10th week of class the topic of 
the narratives were no longer personal in nature, suggested by the fact that the teacher was no 
longer the main character of the narrative. Finally, both during the 2nd week and the 10th week 
the narratives told by the highly effective teachers were told to clarify course material. 

Nussbaum (1983; 1984) studied the nonverbal behavior of effective teachers and concluded 
that an active teacher is an effective teacher. The first and most obvious conclusion of this 
investigation is that the highly effective teachers who permitted their lectures to be videotaped 
were verbally active within the humor, self-disclosure and narrative codes. These highly 
effective teachers made humorous quips which were often not relevant to course material, 
self-disclosed their own beliefs and opinions which for the most part were utilized to clarify 
course content, and told factual stories to clarify course material. 

This country is currently enduring a ‘‘back-to-basics’’ educational wave. As part of this 
movement, teachers and teacher trainers have been stressing the importance of not wasting 
classroom time on “‘non-content’’ matters. For instance, an administrator within the Missoula, 
Montana school district told his teachers that the classroom was no place for humor and 
fairy-tales. One might agree that humor, self-disclosure, and narrative activity on the surface 
appear to have no place in the classroom. However, the self-disclosive and narrative behavior 
of the highly effective teachers studied within this investigation functioned to clarify course 
material and thus served a very valuable purpose within the classroom. 

Teachers and teacher trainers need descriptive models of effective teaching behaviors to 
improve the overall quality of education. The ‘‘master teacher’’ program recently instituted by 
many school districts is an attempt to provide good models of teaching. This investigation is 
also an attempt to provide a systematic description of the verbal behavior of three teachers who 
have received public recognition for their excellent teaching. 


Unifying Perspective 


For teachers and teacher trainers to modify ineffective teaching, sound explanations are 
needed which convincingly link certain classroom behaviors to positive classroom outcomes. 
Without understandable reasons to modify classroom behavior, ineffective teachers will 
continue their ineffective behaviors. 

In recent years teaching effectiveness has been positively correlated with teacher warmth 
(Greenwood, Bridges, Ware, and McLean, 1972); teacher-student solidarity (Nussbaum and 
Scott, 1980); teacher’s use of humor (Bryant, Comisky, Crane and Zillman, 1980); teacher 
enthusiasm (Rosenshine, 1971); teacher clarity (Rosenshine and Furst, 1973); teacher nonver- 
bal activity (Nussbaum, 1983); teacher immediacy (Andersen, 1979); teacher nonverbal 
expressiveness (Andersen and Withrow, 1981); teacher’s use of power (Kearney, Plax, 
Richmond, McCroskey, in press); teacher communicative style (Norton, 1977); and teacher 
use of narratives (Holladay, 1984a). The present investigation links individual categories of 
teacher humor, self-disclosure, and narrative activity to effective teaching. The question 
remains as to why these teaching behaviors produce positive classroom outcomes. One answer 
to this question can be found in a recent book outlining ten years of research dedicated to the 
communicator style construct (Norton, 1983). One sub-construct within the style domain 
appears to unify a great deal of the teacher effectiveness literature: the dramatic style. 

Norton and Nussbaum (1980), Norton and Holladay (1983), and Holladay, (1984a) in- 
vestigated the dramatic style construct within the classroom. Their research serves as a good 
practical foundation for exploring teacher effectiveness couched within the dramatic frame. 
Effective teachers were found to be more dramatic than ineffective teachers. Specifically, 
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effective teachers used more energy while teaching, were able to catch the attention of students 
while teaching, were able to make the class laugh, and were judged as entertaining within the 
classroom. 

‘*The dramatic communicator style vividly, emotionally, or strikingly signals that literal 
meaning is being highlighted or emphasized’’ (Norton, 1983, p. 130). A teacher utilizing a 
dramatic style ‘‘provides clues that something different and possibly significant is happening”’ 
in the classroom (Norton, 1983, p. 130). Through manipulation of microbehaviors such as 
gestures, eye behavior, humor, or disclosure, a teacher creates the impression of having a 
dramatic style. Research which relates teacher humor, teacher enthusiasm, etc. to teaching 
effectiveness identifies behaviors which fall within the dramatic style construct. A teacher who 
utilizes a narrative or a self-disclosive statement signals to the class that this classroom content 
is unique and therefore important. 


Conclusions, Limitations, and Directions for 
Future Research 


This investigation represents an initial attempt to provide a description of the verbal 
classroom behavior of three publicly recognized highly effective teachers. Teachers were 
videotaped in their classrooms during the 2nd and 10th weeks of Spring, 1984 semester. The 
videotapes were coded and revealed that the highly effective teachers incorporated much 
humor, self-disclosure, and narrative activity within their lectures. In addition, these teachers 
self-disclosed most often within the category of beliefs and opinions which functioned to 
clarify course material. Finally, the majority of narratives told by these effective teachers were 
factual accounts, on topics other than the teacher’s personal life or experiences in teaching, and 
functioned to clarify course material. 

As previously mentioned, this investigation represents an initial attempt to provide teachers 
and teacher trainers with models of effective teaching. The models presented within this study 
have several limitations. First, the highly effective teachers instruct in the area of the social 
sciences. The natural sciences, humanities, and professional schools are not represented within 
this study. Second, only two class periods were videotaped. A complete picture of the verbal 
behavior of these teachers from junior colleges, community colleges, high schools, middle 
schools, and grade schools were not included in the study. 

The limitations listed above can serve as guidelines to future research. First and foremost, 
more teachers teaching different courses across different age groups need to be videotaped and 
coded. These teachers then, need to be compared to ineffective teachers who are teaching the 
same material so that ‘‘real’’ comparisons can be made. An underlying assumption within the 
teaching effectiveness literature is that good teaching is content free. What is good in an 
English class is good in an algebra class. Research is needed to empirically test this assumption. 
In addition, developmental trends across semesters or across individual class periods should be 
examined. These additional studies of highly effective teaching can add valuable information 
to educators as we attempt to improve positive outcomes within the classroom. 
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Results of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP, 1981) revealed that 
very few students learn to interpret critically what they read and hear. It also appears that most 
students do not examine ideas. Authors of the NAEP partially attributed these failures to 
teachers’ apparent inability to (1) structure classroom discussions, (2) direct effective turn- 
taking, and (3) respond to students’ incorrect answers. Indeed, one other study suggests that 
students’ critical thinking will not increase until teachers are trained to use questions and 
responses that lead students to higher levels of thinking (Roth, Smith and Anderson, 1984). 
Despite the acknowledged importance of these emphases, a review of literature indicates 
virtually no research (1) to increase teachers’ skills in leading strong classroom discussions or 
(2) to identify the effects of this increase upon students’ achievement (Gardner, Wagner and 
Smith, 1983; Hines, Cruickshank and Kennedy, 1985; and Niles and Harris, 1983). Further, 
and pragmatically, most discussion periods in the elementary schools presently center upon 
low-level questions (Good, Biddle and Brophy, 1980). 

Low-level discussions appear to inhibit students’ cognitive growth in three ways. First, 
because many students are unable to remember facts, they are unable to answer many 
questions. Because they do not know many of the answers to questions their teachers ask, the 
students tend to lose their confidence, and they cannot significantly increase their oral 
expression skills. Secondly, students who know an answer will refrain from answering in 
classrooms where the teacher has allowed answers to be ridiculed in the past. As students tend 
to reduce risk-taking behaviors. low-level discussion is sustained. Because the teacher had not 
been trained in effective response strategies, students refrain from answering even the simple 
questions. To convert a marginal situation, the teacher then tries to elicit student responses by 
reducing the difficulty of the original question, assuming the reason for lack of response was 
the students’ failure to learn as much as the teacher had hoped, or the questions were too 
difficult. Students would likely take more risks and demonstrate, as well as reinforce, more of 
their learning if their teachers could learn to respond more appropriately to incorrect answers. 
Finally, because teachers are not asking many high-level, thought-provoking questions, 
brighter students are not stimulated to answer. Without taxing their abilities, these students 
cannot significantly increase their capabilities to defend their answers and to make effective 
decisions. 

With the advantages of computer assisted instruction, more classroom time can be used to 
develop higher order thinking skills and oral communication abilities. Unfortunately, the 
majority of today’s teachers feel incompetent and ill trained in both of these areas (Collins, 
1987). Teachers have also reported that they have problems assessing students’ growth in areas 
of higher level thinking and oral expression. Many also find that poorer students consistently 
have more difficulty than good readers in answering inferential questions (Schachter, 1980; 
Schreiner and Shannon, 1980; and Wilson, 1979), and they refrain from asking more higher 
level questions because the teacher does not know how to handle incorrect answers. 

The purpose of this study was to field-test an instrument and instructional methods to 
increase students’ higher-level thinking abilities and oral speaking skills. Prior to this study, 
methods of monitoring oral discussion and high level thinking were complicated and in- 
appropriate for daily use. Through the use of the chart presented in Figure 1, teachers can 
diagnose individual student’s strengths and weaknesses in analytical, synthetic and evaluative 
thinking and increase their own effectiveness in discussion instruction. 

Five specific questions governed this study: 

1. Can an assessment instrument be profitable in fostering oral and thinking skills of 
students? 

2. Can teachers be trained to lead classroom discussions that decrease student embarrass- 
ment in giving wrong answers and increase students depth of thinking? 

3. Do the ten selected strategies (prompting, differential reinforcement, paraphrasing, 
expanding the answers, asking for clues, prompting, correct if statements, making students 
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accountable, think once again, giving examples, non-examples of a concept) increase students’ 
desire to contribute orally and increase their self-confidence, as measured by more frequent 
incidents of volunteering information and asking questions about the content being discussed? 
4. Which types of classroom conditions foster most productive discussions? 
5. Which of the discussion strategies are easiest and/or most effective for teachers to use? 


Method 


During the three years prior to this report, the researcher observed twenty-four elementary 
school teachers who were rated as outstanding on their school district’s evaluation test. These 
teachers were selected because they had developed effective strategies of handling incorrect 
answers in class. They had also created methods of encouraging students to expand and justify 
their correct answers. Each teacher was observed three or four times. The strategies used by the 
teachers were identified, then described, and listed. These strategies became the content for the 
teacher training segment of this study. 

The study involved twenty-eight teachers. These teachers instructed experimental grades 
one through eight, with two teachers per grade level. Sixteen of these teachers were manipu- 
lated: Prior to beginning the study, the teachers attended three, 50 minute training sessions. 
These sessions were designed to lead each teacher to a level of 80% mastery of each of the ten 
classroom discussion strategies described in Table 1. 

Twelve control teachers participated in the study. This group volunteered to be members of 
the control group and were informed of the study’s purpose, but were not trained to use the 
strategies. 

The first training session focused upon the rationale and potential benefits of using the ten 
strategies to strengthen classroom discussions. A handout describing the ten strategies (Table 
1) and the observation instrument (Figure 1) was distributed and discussed. 

During the second session, teachers were divided into pairs and practiced using the strategies 
in simulated situations. These simulations were scripted incidents where teachers were to use 
one of the ten strategies as a response to an answer from a student. To select the correct response 
the teachers had to analyze the conditions in the classroom and the characteristics of the pupil 
who answered. At the end of the session, the teachers created simulations that had occurred in 
their own class and practiced responding to students’ answers that their partner had created. 
Teachers were instructed to practice using these strategies in the classroom during the coming 
ten class days and to memorize them. 

During the last training session, teachers were asked (1) to identify which strategies were 
most effective for them during the two week period and to explain why, (2) to set a personal 
goal for improvement for the coming semester, and (3) to take a test over the strategies. All 
sixteen teachers reached 80% mastery level with the strategies by the end of the third training 
session. 

Following the training, the twenty-eight teachers were observed during fifteen minute 
discussion periods. Observers randomly selected seven students to observe in each class. 
Observers coded the number of incorrect answers given by each student as well as the response 
the teacher made to each student. These observation periods were audiotaped and transcribed to 
verify data. Prior to beginning the study, the number of times students raised their hands to 
participate in answering the first three questions of a discussion were counted. This was a 
pretest of self-confidence in responding orally. 

The number of students in the total class who volunteered to answer the first three questions 
asked during each observation was noted. This became data for the second objective of this 
study. 

Student willingness to participate in the discussion was operationalized as the student raising 
a hand when a question was posed. Only the first three questions were recorded, because they 
could provide a better basis for comparison among all teachers. That is, by using student 
answers to the first three questions only, as the indices for student desire to contribute, the 
normal questioning practice of teachers would not have to be disturbed. Further, teachers who 
normally ask many questions in a fifteen minute period will not have more responses than those 
teachers who only asked a few, simply because these teachers had more questions. The 15 
minute observation periods were held twice a week for twelve weeks. 

Following the twelve week period, teachers in the experimental group were retested to 
evaluate their mastery of the strategies used in the experiment. Each teacher attained the 80% 
criterion they had reached on the pretest. The transcriptions revealed that the majority of 
experimental teachers relied on less than half of the strategies that they had learned, however. 
To provide more data to interpret this phenomenon and to test the second aspect of this study, 
each teacher was asked to describe the conditions that enhanced or prohibited his or her 
sustained use of the strategies during instruction. 
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Posttests were taken 12 weeks after the study began. Student achievement measures were 
criterion referenced, teacher-made tests over the content covered during the twelve-week 
period. Each teacher used a twenty item, fill-in-the-blank test over the material covered during 
the two six-week periods. The number of items correct was the achievement score for each 
pupil. 


Data Analysis 


Research Question 1 (RQ1): Can an assessment instrument be profitable in fostering oral and 
thinking skills of students? 


The instrument was field-tested in elementary, secondary and special education classes. 
During these tests many benefits were identified. Among the most frequently cited were: (1) 
The procedures for monitoring the oral discussion periods enabled the teachers to diagnose 
each student’s weakness in oral and written higher level thinking and diagnosis was completed 
more rapidly and easily. (2) Teachers were able to provide objective data to students and 
parents concerning individual students’ strengths and weaknesses. The monitoring instrument 
also provided a cumulative, continuous progress report for the entire class as all students’ 
correct and incorrect answers appear on one form. Incorrect answers are tally marks that have 
been circled. (3) Students began to self-initiate work to improve their own skill weaknesses, 
because the information concerning their present level of performance was easy for them to see 
and interpret. (4) Teachers received specific guidelines and directives as to means by which 
their direction of classroom discussions could be improved. (5) Teachers reported that for the 
first time they had a method of directing higher level questions and answer sessions where all 
students received an equal opportunity to think and talk on all levels of thought as identified on 
Bloom’s Taxonomy of Cognitive Development (Bloom, 1956). (6) Student inhibitions in oral 
expression were steadily removed and their abilities to make and validate decisions were 
strengthened. (7) Teachers felt less discomfort in handling incorrect answers because they had 
specific information about which type of thinking had improved and which type needed further 
improvements. (8) Teachers changed their assessment of divergent discussions. Prior to use of 
the instrument, they felt incompetent in sequencing the creative, synthesis level discussions 
with the content in the textbooks. (9) Learning disabled students as well as students of higher 


cognitive abilities increased their comprehension of lower level facts and concepts through the 
addition of higher level questions in the discussion periods. 


The Assessment of Higher-Level Thinking Skills and Oral Speaking Ability (Figure 1*) 


The instrument may be duplicated so as to make one instrument available for each group of 
students and/or each subject area instructed. The Assessment can be used without any addition- 
al material or equipment. Directions for use are printed at the top of the instrument itself. 
Student names are entered on the right column and tallies for correct answers are noted in the 
columns denoting the level of difficulty of question answered. When a student incorrectly 
answers a question, a tally is made and circled to signal the error. 

The Assessment becomes diagnostic as the number and types of errors made by each student 
are analyzed. The Assessment directs the question and answer period more efficiently than 
when a teacher is left to do so unaided. Specifically, placing tallies on the form alerts a teacher 
to the number of different students who have had opportunity to respond to questions during the 
discussion period. The record also informs the teachers of the types of questions each student is 
capable of responding to effectively, repeatedly. 

Also, when a number of circled tallies appears on the form, the teacher can remedy the 
child’s difficulty without embarrassing him/her. The space below each student’s name can be 
used as a column to test for each student’s long range retention of information such as a question 
asked during a semester review session. This space could also be used to make notations 
concerning each student’s specific weakness in oral expression. 

Only one Assessment should be used per reporting period. That is, each class or each of 
several different discussion periods will be reflected on a single Assessment. The benefits of 
repeated markings are that the record can be used in parent and student conferences and to plan 
instruction for improvement of higher level thinking and oral expression. 

Many textbooks provide questions that specify which level of Bloom’s Taxonomy (1956) 
they are designed to assess. In subjects where such questions are not available, the following 
opening phrases (Figure 2**) can be used to construct them. These phrases provide a quick and 
effective means of constructing questions as the discussion period is unfolding, and will limit 
the amount of preplanning time needed. 
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Guide for Writing Questions that Develop Higher-Level Thinking (Figure 2**) 


In summary, evidence suggests that teachers can affect students’ levels of thinking. By 
asking students at least two questions from each of these levels at every discussion period, 
students will begin to strengthen their abilities to respond. By using the Assessment teacher’s 
can develop the ability to distribute opportunities for learning more equitably and to recognize 
where thinking weaknesses exist for individual students. 


RQ2: Can teachers be trained to lead classroom discussions that decrease student embarrass- 
ment in giving wrong answers and increase students’ depth of thinking? 


Experimental teachers were able to learn and use ten strategies to decrease students’ 
embarrassment in giving wrong answers and to increase their depth of thinking. Teachers 
demonstrated that they could retain instruction to the study’s end. 


RQ3: Do the ten selected strategies (of prompting, differential reinforcement, paraphrasing, 
expanding the answers, asking for clues, giving prompts, correct if statements, making 
students accountable, think once again, giving examples/non-examples of a concept) increase 
students’ desire to contribute orally and increase their self-confidence, as measured by more 
frequent incidents of volunteering information and asking questions about the content being 
discussed? , 


The strategies appeared to increase the students’ desire to respond to questions. That is, each 
of the 7 students in the experimental classes increased their responses to questions by respond- 
ing to two more questions on the posttest than they had on the pretest. There was also a 
significant per question increase. That is, in the experimental classes an average of 4.5 of the 7 
students raised their hands to answer each of the three questions used as the measure. In the 
control classes, 0.5 students of the 7 studied raised their hands on the 3 post test oral assessment 
questions. 

The second measure of increased confidence to respond orally was the mean number of 
hands raised in the entire class per question. The mean number increased iii the experimental 
group from the pretest to posttest from 6 to 17 of 25 (t=2.06, p<05). This difference was 
judged to be a significant demonstration of increased student self-confidence in self-expression 
during classroom instruction. Control classes changed from 5 to 7, which was non-significant. 

Criterion test scores were given at the end of twelve-week period and the scores for the 
experimental classes averaged five points higher than control. This difference was statistically 
significant (t=2.40, p<.05). 


RQ4 & 5: Which types of classroom conditions foster most productive discussions? Which of 
the discussion strategies are easiest andlor most effective for teachers to use? 


Results from experimental teachers’ self-reports concerning the conditions that enhanced or 
inhibited their sustained use of the oral discussion strategies, were several. They are listed 
below and divided into those which enhanced and those which inhibited use of the strategies. 


Enhancers of Teacher Use of the Strategies 


(1) Placement of the list of strategies in an easily accessible location, such as the front of a 
grade book, helped teachers to use the strategies each time they led discussions as the list 
refreshed their memory of the strategies. 

(2) Teachers used the paraphrasing strategies more frequently and effectively after they had 
learned to base their paraphrase on process explanations, as opposed to product descriptions. 
That is, once teachers learned not just to restate a question, but to describe the thinking process 
that involved generating an answer to that question, the paraphrasing strategy was more 
frequently used. For example, if a teacher had asked which action should be taken to complete a 
word problem and no one raised a hand, instead of paraphrasing by saying ‘‘What should we 
do- add, subtract, multiply or divide?’’, the teachers learned to paraphrase by saying: ‘‘What 
you need to think about to answer this question is: does the problem involve combining or 
separating quantities that are equal or unequal in size?’’ 

(3) Some strategies appear to take longer to learn. That is, in the beginning of the study, 
teachers used strategies to (a) correct students’ misconceptions, (b) re-explain a concept, or (c) 
repeat the directions they had just given. By the end, they had begun to ask students ‘‘how they 
knew something was true’’ and to use the examples and non-examples strategy more during 
instruction. 
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(4) Teachers continued using a strategy if they could modify it to match their own personal 
teaching style. These additions and extensions of the strategies soon made the strategy 
automatic. 

(5) The first 2 weeks of trying to use the strategies were the most difficult. Teachers reported 
that the biggest incentive to continue to try was when they first noticed how an individual 
student’s confidence grew because they had used a strategy. During the study teachers gave 
examples of the way the strategies had helped individual students in their classes. Some of the 
examples follow: 

‘‘T used the strategies when I noticed that for the first time I was giving students a positive 
feeling that they could say something worthwhile.”’ 

When I took Paul’ s answer and said, Yes, it is a scientist and it has a special name (pointing 
out what was correct) and Paul then got the correct answer, he felt so good that he proceeded 
for the first time to contribute orally in class. He told the class about a special rock he had 
found. This greatly enhanced our geology discussion.”’ 

“‘Because they knew 1 would prompt them, students began to pay attention earlier than in the 
past. They suddenly wanted to be the first to respond.”’ 

“Since I never said an answer was wrong, my students felt comfortable trying out their 
answers. They also seemed more anxious to answer and seemed very happy when they got an 
answer correct.”’ 

‘‘Students seemed to sense I accepted them and liked them. Nikki even volunteered to read 
her creative writing story and she is usually very quiet. Prior to the study, she did not even raise 
her hand very often. It was the atmosphere. All the students began supporting each other in 
their answer and listening, and even laughing with each other, not at each other. They smiled 
instead of staring blankly. I communicated with them on a more sincere level. Students began 
to ask questions.”’ 


Inhibitors of Teacher Use of the Strategies 


(1) ‘‘It was more difficult to use the strategies in math classes.”’ 

(2) ‘‘About one-fourth to one-half of the way through the experiment (about four or six 
weeks after the initial training period) teachers should be required to attend a refresher course 
concerning the strategies, because I began to revert back to using only 5 or 6 of the strategies.”’ 

(3) ‘*Students were all so eager to say something, I felt rushed, because I felt I would spend 
too long on our discussion periods.’’ 

(4) ‘‘I would improve my discussion skills further if I better prepared for the discussion by 
reading additional historical facts concerning the material, think of better after-the-story 
activities, be certain I hear and understand a students answer first, instead of trying to second 
guess the student’s thinking.”’ 

(5) Based on this set of experimental teachers, it appears that some strategies are easier to 
use. The easiest strategies to learn and to implement were: Extending Thinking Time, Prompt- 
ing, and Asking for Clues. The strategies most difficult for teachers were: Differential 
Reinforcement, Expanding the Answers, Incorrect-If Statements, Examples of Possibles, 
Non-examples or Opposites, and Making Students Accountable. Paraphrasing was easy for 
about one-half of the teachers and difficult for about one-half. 


Conclusion and Educational Importance of the Study 


Teachers trained in the ten selected strategies for increasing the effectiveness of classroom 
discussions sustained their mastery of the skills 12 weeks after training ceased. The strategies 
demonstrated an increase in students’ self-confidence to respond orally in class on two 
measures of participation. Students in experimental classes also scored higher on measure of 
content mastery. 

Teachers can be trained to increase their discussion skills. This increase affects their 
students’ positive self-concepts and achievement. Including these strategies in preservice and 
inservice training programs appears warranted. They appear to have an impact on student 
success in oral communication skills and in the amount of content retained over a twelve-week 

riod. 

This study was the first to explore the impact of improving teachers’ communication skills 
during discussion periods upon students’ oral speaking skills and learning. Results demon- 
strated that students under the direction of more highly skilled communicators increased the 
number of times they spoke in class and the amount they retained. Mastery of ten strategies for 
responding to incorrect answers and use of the Assessment of Higher-Level Thinking Skills and 
Oral Speaking Ability provided structure that enabled teachers to raise the level of thought and 
number of students who participate orally in their classes. 
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Based on these results and due to the importance of oral communication in our society, more 
time should be relegated to increasing teachers’ communication skills. Such training will 
address the concerns of the recent National Assessment of Educational Progress. That is, such 
training can increase students’ ability to interpret critically what they hear, increase their 
speaking skills, reduce teachers’ inabilities to structure classroom discussions at high levels of 
thinking and increase the amount students learn. 

When more good communication skills are practiced in our schoois we should expect less 
emphasis upon learning low level factual information which can now be processed with 
computer technology. More students can learn to express and explore their higher level ideas. 
The Assessment can also provide a means by which individual students’ thinking/speaking 
weaknesses can be diagnosed and remedied in the areas of analytical, synthesis and evaluative 
thinking and speaking. 

A lot can be learned about the impact of teachers’ and adult models of communication skills 
upon the amount and quality of student/youth learning. It is important that we study this impact 
now, for there is the real possibility that with the ‘‘Fourth Wave of Knowledge’’ and the 
increased speed with which technology transmits our communications, that we may no longer 
have the luxury of correcting and reversing the ramifications that errors in our speech can have. 


Figure 1 
Assessment of Higher-Level Thinking Skills and Oral Speaking Ability 


Directions: Write a student’s name on the lines above ‘‘Recall’’. Each time a student 
answers a question correctly, place a tally in the column that corresponds to the type of 
thinking the question required (Information (I), Comprehension (C), Application (Ap), 
Analysis (An), Synthesis (S), or Evaluation (E)). This tally would be made in the row 
“‘Recall’’ if the student answered on the same day you instructed the concept questioned 
or in the row ‘‘Retention’’ if the student answered on another day after instruction. The 
row after the student’s name can be used to make remarks about special oral skill training 
you wish to give. If a student misses the answer to a question, a tally is made in the same 
way as stated above, except the tally is circled to indicate that the student answered but 
answered incorrectly. 


Figure 2 


Guide for Writing Questions that Develop Higher-Level Thinking: 
Knowledge Level: What (single fact): 
Where is 











Comprehension: Describe (major concept) 
Summarize the key ideas about 
(detailed process) 





Application Level: If you had been there, what 
If the story had taken place today, what would you think 
would have happened in your life? 

Apply to our world today. 








Analysis Level: Compare (two dissimilar or slightly similar characters, 
events or actions read) 
Which is (analyzing 
features to solve problems) 





Synthesis Level: Create a (new ending, new event, etc.) This level is to 
provide students with an opportunity to take the in- 
formation learned and draw new inferencees and make 
some deductions that were not in the story either literal- 
ly or inferentially. 


Evaluate Level: Should we continue in this vein today? Why or Why not 
justify your rationale. The characteristic of this level of 
thinking is that it requires students to select a position 
between two equally valid stands on an issue and to 
defend their selection convincingly and ethically. Stu- 
dents learn to avoid biases and recognize prejudices. 





Table 1 
Selected Strategies for Improved Class Discussion 


1. ‘‘Think Once Again’’ - When teachers judge that the student who gave the incorrect 
answers has enough background to answer the question, the teacher can say, ‘‘Think 
again, I know you know it.’’ Teachers can decide to use this strategy when they judge the 
student capable of giving a correct answer through use of this student’s own resources, if 
merely given more time. This strategy seems to work best with older students, as younger 
students can lose their train of thought and become frustrated when additional time is 
allotted. 

2. ‘‘Give the Students a Relevant Prompt’’ - Students who give partial answers can be 
guided to a more complete answer when teachers use this strategy to provide more 
structure for them. This structure occurs by providing a small piece of relevant informa- 
tion about the topic. This information will often stimulate the student’s memory and afford 
him or her the opportunity to save face in front of peers. Teachers can, with some groups, 
use other students to give prompts. Students can often restate concepts so classmates relate 
to them easier. 

3. ‘‘Differential Reinforcement’’ - Teachers tell the part of a student’s answer that was 
correct. This strategy is used to reinforce student’s first attempts to contribute to class 
discussions. This strategy gives students more information to modify their first answer 
and to give a completely correct response. For example, in a story about a bear, a teacher 
asks if bears are warm-blooded animals, the student replies that he isn’t sure, but he does 
know that a bear is a mammal. The teacher then tells the student that he is correct; bears are 
mammals and to complete his answer all he has to do is to determine if mammals are 
characteristically warm-blooded. He can use man as an example: Is man warm-blooded? 

4. ‘‘Paraphrasing the question’’ - If you ask a question and wait for a response and it 
appears no one knows the answer or if the students should have already learned the 
information, teachers can rephrase the question. This procedure allows more time for 
students to think and clarifies the meaning of the question. Paraphrasing should be used 
before prompting in most discussions. 

5. ‘Expanding the Answer’ - Teachers follow a student’s answer by asking why they 
answered the way they did or by asking the student why they felt their answer was correct. 
This response is used both when the student’s answer is correct or incorrect. This is the 
only strategy that must be used as a response to both correct and incorrect answers to be 
effective. 

6. ‘‘Making Students Accountable’’ - If a student gives two incorrect answers to the 
same question or two different students give incorrect answers to the same questions, the 
teacher will paraphrase the question and then tell the student(s) the answer. Then he/she 
follows the answer with a statement that tells the student (who missed the answer) that 
he/she will remember it now and that he or she will call upon the student to give the answer 
before the class is over. This gives the student an incentive to remember the question and 
the answer. The teacher must be certain to read the question before the period is over. With 
this method, the responsibility for success is given to the student, but the risk to achieve 
success is removed. The teacher must be consistent and always remember to come back to 
that student(s) before the period is over. 

7. ‘‘Asking for Clues’’ - The teacher can ask a student who missed a question to call 
upon another classmate to help him by either giving a clue or by giving the answer itself. 
This strategy works as a good replacement for the ‘“Think Once Again’’ strategy for 
younger students. 

8. ‘‘Incorrect If Statements’’ - If you recognize why the answer was wrong, the teacher 
can supply the question for which the student’s answers would have been correct. For 
example, if the question was, ‘*What is the capital of the United States?’’ and the student 
answered, ‘‘Austin’’, the teacher could respond, ‘‘ Austin would be correct if I had asked 
what the capital of Texas was, but I am asking for the capital of all 50 States.’’ This 
strategy gives positive feedback to the student and raises his/her level of self-assurance. 
The student will more rapidly focus upon trying to learn how he/she made an error. He or 
she may also begin to understand that some answers are incorrect because questions can be 
ambiguous or because he/she didn’t listen carefully. 

9. ‘‘Examples of Possibles’’ - This strategy is excellent for use at the close of a lesson or 
as a review. This strategy is similar to a multiple choice test in that the teacher supplies 
several possible answers to a question he/she asked. The teacher then either asks the 
students to select or generate the correct answer. For example, the teacher wants to know 
if his/her students know the name of the person who discovered the Pacific Ocean. The 





teacher then gives examples of what the answers might be: ‘‘Balboa, Cortez, or Cabeza de 
Vaca’’. The students then select the answer. This strategy gives the students a quick 
mental review of known facts and often helps to eliminate misconceptions before they 
become firmly seated. 

10. ‘‘Non-examples or Opposites”’ - If students do not raise their hands to answer a 
question, the teacher may tell what the answer is not. Some teachers have found this to be 
effective because it allows students time to think. If the question was ‘‘Who was in charge 
of defending the northwest wall at the Alamo?”’, the teacher might say, ‘‘We know Bowie 
was in the chapel, sick and injured.’ By saying what the answer is not, the teacher 
narrows the possibilities and increases the chance for students’ success on the first 
attempt. This strategy is excellent to draw out students who do not regularly contribute in 
discussions. 
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The social-cultural mix that characterizes contemporary America provides a rich and varied 
communication environment. While varying considerably from community, children today 
may come into contact with a wider variety of social and cultural representatives than did their 
parents. An increasingly mobile population, both geographically and socially, in addition to 
very pervasive mass media, slowly but surely bring people into contact with others whom they 
would have viewed only from afar in past generations. One aspect of communication that is 
related to social-cultural as well as many other personal differences, is dialect—one’s particu- 
lar way of speaking a given language. Dialect is a significant and pervasive dimension of our 
speech behavior, and reflects the diversity of our communication environment. 

However, the dialects spoken by both teacher and student can be a significant concern in any 
classroom. Students are at times penalized or rewarded according to the dialect in which they 
communicate. Teachers are often dismayed as to how they should respond to student dialects. 
This paper will explain the nature of dialects and their speech communities, identify some 
common classroom communication problems related to dialects, and finally consider 
approaches that teachers might take regarding the acquisition and use of dialect by children. 


Dialects and Speech Communities 


Before we can address problems related to dialect, the concept should be clearly defined and 
explained. Briefly, a dialect is a subclass or variety within a language. It is a systematic way in 
which one speaker or a group of speakers in a language differs from other speakers of the same 
language (Fromkin and Rodman, 1974). While dialect is often thought to be only a reflection of 
geographical differences, the term largely has been expanded to note different ways of 
speaking the general language by members of differing social classes, religious, ethnic, 
cultural, or vocational groups—even the two sexes. The important feature that unites dialects 
within a general language group is that while speakers of different dialects somewhat differ 
from one another, they can still understand each other. 

For example, most Americans speak English, and while we can understand British and 
Australian speakers of English, we can also tell that they are not American. If we are very 
observant, we can even discriminate Canadian, (whose first language is English as opposed to 
French) from American speakers. On a day-to-day basis we distinguish American residents 
from the Northeast, Southwest, Midwest, and other regions by their speech; we may even be 
able to discriminate between city-dwellers and rural residents within the same region. Dialect 
differences go even farther. Often we feel that we can tell the differences among ethnic groups, 
rich and poor, high and low educated, or friendly and unfriendly people by the way individuals 
systematically practice a variety of the English language. Dialects represent one’s membership 
in a speech community, and acceptable performance of a dialect serves as a marker for 
membership in that community. 

What is it that makes one dialect distinct from another? Sometimes the way people pro- 
nounce some words gives them away, but obviously it is more than this alone. Briefly, within a 
general language group (i.e., French, Swahili, English) speakers of different dialects will vary 
the general language in one or more of four dimensions. Speakers of different dialects may 
pronounce some common words differently (phonemic variation); they may choose different 
words to represent similar objects or ideas (lexical variation); or they may use similar 
statements but for very different reasons (functional variation). For example, one speaker 
pronounces the word ‘‘mother,”’ while another family calls her ‘‘mama’’ or ‘‘ma’’. And while 
one parent tells her child to ‘‘Blow mother a kiss from the train,”’ the Pennsylvania Dutch child 
is directed to ‘‘Throw Mama from the train a kiss.’’ Finally, in one dialect a ‘‘bad mother’ may 
be called into court for child neglect, while in another dialect it may be a very respected parent 
or even the equivalent of a ‘‘cool dude.’’ Both common and exaggerated, these examples 
illustrate the dialectal dimensions that allow us to discriminate one dialect from another and 
rightly or wrongly encourage the inferences and judgments we make about the people who 
speak them. 
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In order to avoid some possible confusion, we should also clarify the important term speech 
community. Basically, a speech community is a group, all of whose members share a systema- 
tic variety of a language—that is, a dialect (Fishman, 1971). An ethnic group may dominate a 
community; or it could be a religious group, a social/economic group, an age group, or an 
educational group. But more likely than not, a speech community is comprised of individuals 
who both share some essential common traits and at the same time differ from one another in 
more personal areas. The single linking variable, however, is that they share a particular 
dialect, that both unites them and displays their community membership. Acceptable mastery 
of a dialect marks one’s membership in a speech community. We are accepted into those 
communities whose dialects we speak; we are recognized as nonmembers of communities 
whose dialects we do not or cannot speak. A variety of different studies have shown that people 
may designate their membership in such widely varied communities as university law student 
or dominant/passive inmate by the adoption of appropriate dialects. 


Dialects and Communication Problems 


Rich and vital as they are, dialects also provide the basis for some communication problems, 
and it might be well to note some common difficulties. A prominent area of concern involves 
the tendency to view some dialects as ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘worse’’ than others, and to judge people 
according to the dialect in which they speak. For example, years ago it was common for 
students of language to view Black English (BE) as an inferior practice of the language. BE was 
thought to be structurally unclear, illogical, and incomplete as a style of expression. In fact, BE 
was treated in a fashion similar to several other ‘‘substandard’’ dialects—as a deviation from 
‘‘correct’’ English to be eliminated from the speech of iutelligent, educated people. Contempo- 
rary thinking about BE and nonstandard dialects in general has changed dramatically; more 
recent and comprehensive studies have demonstrated that BE is as structurally complex and 
logical as Standard American English and is a vital and expressively rich variety of language 
(Fromkin and Rodman, 1974; Labov et al. 1968). Additionally, emerging from a speech 
community that places high value on the artistery of oral/verbal skills, Black English de- 
monstrates considerable sophistication in its high levels of subtlety, indirectness, and 
metaphorical expression (Mitchell-Kernan, 1972). The case of BE is dramatic, but probably a 
fairly typical example of the way linguists of the past—and people in general—had viewed 
nonstandard language dialects. 

Contrasting to Black English and other nonstandard dialects is a dialect labeled Standard 
American English (SAE). Standard variety dialects occur in many languages (for example, the 
English spoken around London, and Parisian French) and are so prestigious that sometimes 
they are equated with the language itself. That is, SAE, as reflected in our American 
dictionaries and the speech of our national radio and television broadcasters, is sometimes 
considered to be the American English, with all other dialects as deviant from it. Actually, SAE 
is as much a dialect as is Black English or White Urban dialect. It is not linguistically superior to 
the other dialects, but membership in its speech community may be more highly esteemed. 
Black English and some other American dialects have suffered, not because of the inferiority of 
the language form, but because they are markers of speech communities that have traditionally 
held lower esteem in American society. Humans seem to reflect an inherent tendency to rank 
the social, cultural, ethnic, vocational, and other groups around them, and we often use dialect 
as a means of classifying an individual’s group membership. The child who acquires a 
particular dialect in the home setting both affiliates with other members of that speech 
community and is judged by his/her dialect by members of other communities. 

The judgments we make about people according to the dialect they speak are both celebrated 
in literature and painfully true in current practice. In his play PYGMALIAN (later in MY FAIR 
LADY), George Bernard Shaw clearly demonstrated his feelings about the practice of the 
English language through Professor Higgins’ disdainful attitude towards the Cockney dialect of 
Eliza Doolittle. Eliza eventually improved her social standing, primarily as a result of acquiring 
what Shaw saw as a more desirable manner of speaking English. Recent experimental studies 
indicate that little has changed, and that the impressions we extract from a speaker’s dialect 
persist. For example, in one study, Illinois listeners rated New York speakers more dynamic 
but less sociable than Northeastern or Southeastern speakers; they also saw Southern speakers 
as lacking in composure and competence (Toom et al. 1972). Other listeners, who did not see 
the actual speakers, rated Jewish accented English speakers low in the areas of height, 
appearance, and qualities of leadership; and Spanish accented female speakers as shorter, less 
good-looking, and less self-confident than when the same speaker spoke in unaccented 
Standard American English (Ainsfield et al. 1962; Ryan, 1972). The educated individual may 
see the person who says, ‘‘Dat ain’t da troot,’’ ina common White Urban dialect as uncultured 
and uneducated. In short, dialects appear to provide the significant ‘‘triggers’’ that allow us to 
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plug in our preconceived, stereotyped, and even prejudiced judgments of the members of 
various speech communities. A variety of studies have confirmed that teachers make important 
judgments about a child’s confidence, eagerness, and ability on the basis of speech and 
appearance (Williams, 1970). Clearly, in much of our communication, dialects may s 
louder than what we have to say, and sensitivity to the impact of dialects would be a desirable 
trait in any effective teacher. 

Another communication problem related to dialects emerges from the concerns just de- 
scribed. As an attempt to foster use of ‘‘correct’’ English as a means of escaping some of the 
social penalties associated with other dialects, teachers and parents often call for a wholesale 
elimination of one dialect with consequent substitution of SAE or some other preferred style. 
The implications of such a substitution are quite extensive and are seldom understood by those 
involved. This writer’s early experiences in a typical Chicago public school may illustrate the 
issue. 

The adults and children of my neighborhood speech community represented a low middle- 
class, blue collar population of first-and second-generation Americans, most of whose parents 
or grandparents immigrated from eastern Europe. The prevailing dialect was a common White 
Urban form probably more variant from SAE in pronunciation than in structure (i.e., d 
substituted for th at the beginning of a word; t substituted for th at the end of a word—“‘‘wit da 
troot’’ = ‘‘with the truth’’). Most of the school teachers, on the other hand, represented a 
considerably different speech community—one where command of SAE was a required 
condition for inclusion in the college-educated middle class. Differences of culture, econom- 
ics, and even location of residence within the city separated teacher and student in their practice 
of the language. 

The approach of some of the teachers was to classify the prevailing neighborhood dialect as 
substandard and to press for acceptable use of SAE. Constant correction, drill, and emphasis on 
acceptable oral reading were used as procedures for encouraging “‘correct’’ speech. Lapses 
into the prevailing neighborhood dialect were pointed out as inadequate expressions, which 
were unacceptable or ‘‘uneducated.’’ While some few children eventually produced a closer 
approximation of SAE, the large majority speak today in the dialect of their childhood. The 
lack of success in altering dialect stems from the attempt to bring about the wholesale 
substitution of one dialect for another, with disregard for the consequences of doing so. 

Unknown, at least to those teachers involved, was the place dialect holds as an identifying 
feature of one’s speech community. If dialect is a group-affiliating behavior, then discarding a 
dialect is tantamount to group disaffiliation. The child who might speak SAE in the home or 
neighborhood environment immediately created a gap with family or friends, and would be 
seen as deviant, ‘‘uppity,’’ or unfriendly. Those children who did make the dialect substitution 
did so because the rewards for doing so were great enough (some saw it as upward social 
mobility), and the price to be paid for such a change was not too extreme. Acceptance of a new 
dialect must often be accompanied by significant social, cultural, or other changes. Again as in 
PYGMALIAN, when Eliza gained her new speech and social identity, she cast off her 
membership in the society of street vendors and flower girls. While individuals may personally 
choose to alter or substitute their manner of speech, institutionalized requirement to do so is a 
very questionable practice. 

The situation described here should not be generalized to all schools or all teachers. The 
social context is probably a most significant factor. A sizable cultural/economic gap between 
teacher and student intensified differences that might have been unnoticed or even reversed 
elsewhere. Ironically, in an exclusive Eastern prep school, the midwestern teacher’s dialect 
might be seen as socially inferior. The important point is that as it was approached, the 
teachers’ attempts at dialect alteration were predestined to considerable failure because the cost 
of eliminating a dialect was too great—estrangement from home and community 

While we can feel uneasy about situations where children are ‘‘encouraged’’ to substitute 
one dialect for another, does this mean that any speech is always acceptable; that all speakers 
should ‘‘do their own thing’’ when it comes to oral communication? An ‘‘anything’s okay”’ 
polyglot approach is probably as undesirable as one that enforces a single language norm. This 
points out another potential communication difficulty related to dialect; while nonstandard 
dialects have great vitality and provide a means for establishing community identity, they are 
not appropriate in all communication circumstances. Few of us spend a lifetime, or even a day 
for that matter, entirely within a single speech community. Movement in and out of — 
social, age, ethnic, and vocational groups demands adaptation and adjustment in our speech 
behavior. The child limited to an expressive vocabulary of ‘ya know’s”’ and *‘for sure’s’’ may 
gain acceptance in a peer group, but is generally at a disadvantage if this constitutes his or her 
sole dialect capacity. Lack of concern for the appropriateness of the dialect can sometimes 
invoke serious sanctions and result in significant social and personal problems. 
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Areal example may clarify the problem here. Recently, friends from the Northeast moved to 
a Southwestern community and were shocked by the real estate broker, who advised them, 
‘Why don’t you go get you another appraisal on that property?’’ The syntactic form of the 
broker’s dialect suggested a less educated, less intelligent person than the Northerners expected 
to intrust with their sizable investment. The broker’s use of a friendly, informal dialect might be 
effective, and even required with those who share the speech community, but it can deliver 
quite a jolt to others. Accessibility to a number of dialects, appropriately adjusted to the 
requirements of the communication occasion, enhances the effectiveness of the individual— 
child or adult. 

While we have argued against enforced substitution of ‘‘correct’’ speech for other dialects, 
there is nothing inherently wrong with parents or teachers encouraging children to gain 
competence in the use of Standard American English. In fact, a case could be made that the 
schools that fail to provide instruction in it are at least as wrong as those that consider a child an 
incompetent communicator unless she/he always speaks the standard dialect. The significant 
point is that children should be encouraged to understand and perform SAE as an available 
dialect, to be added to their repertoire of communication skills. Urban children, Black children, 
rural children—all can be offered and perhaps even required to demonstrate minimal skill in at 
least the syntactic and lexical dimensions of SAE, but not at the cost of extinguishing other 
dialects. Many speakers intuitively develop bidialectal or even multidialectal communication 
skills on their own, primarily as a means of moving among the variety of speech communities in 
which they hold membership. Given the preferred status of the SAE dialect in the educational 
and business communities, children can increase their overall communication competence 
through exposure and instruction in its use and should be offered this opportunity in a planned 
instructional program. For that matter, the acquisition of other nonstandard dialects can also 
expand the child’s communication skills repertoire, though schools are probably best suited to 
dealing with the standard dialect. 

So far I have identified three possible problems relating to the issue of dialects in speech 
competency. First, I considered the difficulties related to evaluating both the quality of dialects 
and the individuals who practice various dialects. Next, the problems of dialect substitution and 
speech community estrangement were considered. And finally, I looked at the communication 
difficulties encountered when dialects are inappropriate to the communication circumstance 
and at the place of SAE in our dialect repertoire. Now I can look to some guidelines teachers 
might apply as practical approaches for dealing with communication dialects. 


Some Dialect Guidelines for Teachers 


Three general guidelines can be followed when considering the role teachers can take 
regarding the place of dialect in children’s communication. While these guidelines do not 
prescribe specific techniques for either adult or child, they provide loose-knit ‘‘rules of thumb’”’ 
that should dispel some confusion and provide a clearer rationale for decisions concerning how 
dialects might be handled. 

The first guideline is not limited to the area of dialect, but can be generalized to all 
communication concerns. Encourage the child to develop sensitivity to the appropriateness of 
communication behavior. While some individuals may naively search for a single key to 
successful communication techniques, contemporary consensus among scholars in the area 
holds that effectiveness is strongly tied to appropriateness or adaptation of one’s communica- 
tion behavior to fellow interactants in a particular situation. No single set of communication 
skills works well in all circumstances or with all people. The application of this guideline to the 
area of dialects should be obvious. 

The individual who is limited to a single or small range of dialect choices may find her-or 
himself out of step in many situations. A common situation may illustrate the problem. If you 
have had the opportunity to try out a second language learned in school in an actual conversa- 
tion, you probably found that your language facility was inadequate, even if you have a good 
vocabulary and verb conjugation skills. Typically, the foreign language we study in the 
classroom represents a particular dialect of that language—usually a standard, formal dialect. 
The Castillian Spanish you may have learned to write, read, and speak is awkward, out of 
place, and even humorous to the shop owner or street vender you encounter in Tiajuana, 
Mexico. In our high school or college Spanish classes we typically do not learn the variety of 
dialects that allow one to adapt to the social class distinctions, levels of friendship and 
intimacy, or role distinction that Spanish and other languages designate through dialect. 
Similarly, individuals who learn their English in foreign schools may have learned a formal 
British dialect and then encountered difficulties in carrying on informal conversations when in 
the United States. Also, the foreigner who learned conversational English from U.S. Occupa- 
tional Forces in postwar Europe or Japan may also commit serious faux pas in more formal 
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business situations. No single variety of a language will get us effectively through all our varied 
communication encounters. 

Teachers can stress the notion of communication adaptability and appropriateness to varying 
degrees as the child grows. To some extent we probably do it already, but on a limited and 
intuitive basis. In many homes children learn that while they may address a brother, sister, or 
friend by their first name, parents are usually called by some other form of address (mom, 
daddy), even though children realize that parents have another first name. We have also seen 
the case where teachers address each other as Ms. or Mr. in formal situations or when students 
are present, but call each other by first name otherwise. These are simple and obvious examples 
of the kind of extensive adaptation that effective communicators learn to make to the specific 
aspects of communication partner and situation. 

As another approach, with some adult guidance, school activities such as creative drama 
experiences or role playing can help children become sensitive to the varying demands of each 
communication occasion. In play situations children can take the role of banker, lawyer, TV 
repair person, adult, or child—each time with some attention to varying speech style in some 
way. They can play out a variety of family and business roles and situations, such as decision 
making, playing games, and even resolving conflicts, while considering the appropriateness of 
various communication behaviors. Each of these activities can promote the development of 
sensitivity to the communication occasion and to the kind of dialect adaptation called for in 
each situation. 

A second guideline that can be followed is that children should be encouraged to expand 
their repertoire of dialects as a dimension of general communication facility. The child who 
acquires a slang and catch-phrase laden dialect as a means of identifying with the adolescent 
subculture need not see this as mutually exclusive to the practice of Standard American 
English. While to some extent surfer-talk or street-talk serves as a means of loosening ties with 
home, family, and the adult world, children can and should maintain their command of the 
standard dialect as a functional communication alternative. 

Similarly, the younger child who acquires a native nonstandard dialect within home and 
community can also benefit from adopting the use of SAE for those later situations in life that 
may require it. But an important stipulation here is that both home and school should emphasize 
acquisition of SAE as an alternative and not a substitute dialect. Neither should the child’s 
native dialect be attacked as inferior or inadequate. Most dialects serve important group 
identifying functions in our lives, and so long as they do so they are adequate and effective, if 
we are sensitive to the notion of communication appropriateness. 

The issues of acquisition of SAE dialect by all students is controversial, probably because of 
problems we have mentioned before in its treatment as the ‘‘right’’ or ‘‘correct’’ dialect, 
superior to others. Individuals of various cultural and ethnic groups have felt that required 
facility in SAE is demeaning to those who speak nonstandard dialects, and decreases identifica- 
tion with cultural or ethnic heritage. To some extent this objection may be justified, particularly 
if SAE is approached as the ‘‘correct’’ dialect. If, however, it is approached as an alternative 
dialect, not superior to, but parallel to other varieties, and useful in certain kinds of situations, 
then it can and should be taught as a means of increasing each child’s communication 
competence through the expansion of his or her repertoire of skills. 

Furthermore, children can acquire other nonstandard dialects as they interact with repre- 
sentatives of different speech communities. The late actor/comedian Freddie Prinz effectively 
demonstrated a range of dialects that well illustrated the individuals with whom he interacted in 
his Harlem community: White urban, Black, Yiddish, Puerto Rican. Prinz also did well at 
SAE. The successful integration of American education will be evident when children demon- 
strate facility in the variety of dialects present in their schools. 

The last guideline is also more general than a strict limitation to dialect concerns alone. 
Children should be encouraged to separate dialect from an evaluation of the personal or 
cultural traits of the people who speak them. 

At one time or another we all may have experienced prejudgment by others based on our 
speech in a particular dialect. Whether we label people as unfriendly because of a Northeastern 
dialect, uneducated because of an urban dialect, or lazy due to a culturally influenced speech 
pattern, these personal judgments are obviously inaccurate stereotypes likely to mislead us in 
our efforts to communicate with others. While several studies have confirmed the association 
of prejudicial stereotypes with a variety of dialects, no studies have demonstrated that any 
aspect of dialect speech is clearly tied to particular personality or cultural traits. While the 
judgments are common, their justification is unfounded. 

While at home and in school children can learn to separate dialect and judgments, but 
prescribing a technique for developing this skill is difficult. Acquiring an appreciation for the 
variety of backgrounds and capacities of people surrounding us is a notable goal, but no surefire 
techniques have been developed to accomplish the objective. Basically, direct encounters with 
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people of diverse background help, probably because in our interactions we receive informa- 
tion that contradicts the stereotypes. But in real life, not all of us have adequate opportunity to 
talk, work, and play with a wide variety of individuals. Rather than the promised melting pot, 
America probably more closely resembles a cultural and social smorgasbord, with many 
groups located side by side, but interacting more within groups than between each other. 
School integration, open housing, affirmative action, and minimum wages have provided some 
mixing, but many children still grow up with limited contact with socially, economically, and 
ethnically different individuals. 

The mass media, particularly television, may provide the dominant vicarious source of 
experience for many people. While more remains to be done, television has made significant 
strides in reducing stereotypic roles for ethnic and religious groups, as well as for the sexes. 
With guidance from parents and teachers, including discussion, evaluation, and reenactment, 
children can learn to reduce stereotyping, much of which is associated with speech dialect. 
Directed experiences in work and play role-playing can encourage the dismissal of dialectal 
stereotyping—as much as we can dismiss racial, sex, and religious judgments. 

Again, these guidelines are not clear and finite steps to be followed and strictly applied. 
However, we can feel confident that if children acquire a concern for the appropriateness of 
communication acts; expand their repertoire of communication skills including alternative 
dialects; and separate style of speech from personal judgments, they will in the long run be 
more effective, competent communicators. While dialect is not a new phenomenon in the 
classroom, some new approaches to understanding it can aid teacher and student towards a 
more rational means of dealing with it. 
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Despite the increasing interdependence among nations and peoples, most citizens of the 
USA maintain an existence isolated from contact with the rest of the world. Encounters with 
university undergraduate students continually reaffirm this isolation, as we are overwhelmed 
by not only the lack of exposure to foreign nationals, but the very real fears and anxieties 
associated with the prospects of interaction with ‘‘foreigners.’’ As serious students, teachers 
and scholars of intercultural communication, we are eager to arrest this isolationism and to 
cultivate the educational potential of favorable contact with people from other nations. 

One excellent, though seldom utilized source of international contact for our isolated 
students, is the international student population. The large number of international students has 
been well documented in innumerable sources.' Most of these international students merely 
survive in degree programs of our universities with minimum interaction with domestic 
students and even less utilization as an academic resource for education of others. More often 
than not we only hear about the international students when complaints surface about their 
language problems as teaching assistants or in classroom activities. Our personal experiences 
strongly urge us to consider the integration of international students as a means for domestic 
student learning in the communication curriculum. We believe such interactional experiences 
can have a positive outcome for both groups of students, setting in motion institutional action to 
develop cultural sensitivity of domestic students and to make international students feel more 
an active component of their education. 

As a corrective step toward broadening the horizons of our domestic students and better 
integrating international students, we have borrowed the idea for an assignment introduced to 
us in discussions with Dr. Robert Shuter of Marquette University at one of the sessions of the 
International and Intercultural Communication Division of the Speech Communication 
Association. The idea he presented was to have each student establish contact with someone of 
another culture and write a paper regarding their interaction. We took this idea and adapted it to 
our own situation and perception of student needs. 

The purpose of this paper is (1) to introduce the ‘‘contact’’ paper assignment utilizing 
international students for upper division undergraduate courses in intercultural communication 
and (2) to report some results of a preliminary study designed to test the pedagogical effective- 
ness of the assignment. In pursuit of these aims, the following paper is organized into four 
sections: The first introduces the assignment. A second section presents a study designed to 
assess the assignment. The results of the study are reported in a third section. The conclusion 
projects our future plan of action and recommends some alterations of the assignment and 
follow-up assessments. 


The ‘‘Contact’’ Project 


Communication 3513, Intercultural Communication, is a new course at our university for 
juniors and seniors. Taught for the first time during the Spring semester, 1985, the course is 
designed as an ‘‘Introduction to intercultural communication theory, research and selected 
applications. Topics include conceptualizing intercultural communication, trends in research, 
diffusion of innovation, nationality barriers, and training for foreign assignments.’’? The 
course was also intended to complement another lower division course in intercultural com- 
munication which focuses primarily on inter-ethnic, inter-racial, and other variations of 
sub-cultural communication. 

For the Spring semester, 1985, the expressed course concerns and general objectives of 
Communication 3513 were: 
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1. To study the reciprocal relationship of communication and culture, i.e. , how communica- 
tion relates to culture and vice versa. 

2. To conceptualize the study of intercultural communication, i.e., formulate key definitions 
and identify major topic areas. 

3. To examine selected topic areas with emphasis on determining what we know and what 
problems impede further research on the topic. 

4. To increase awareness of one’s strengths and weaknesses when functioning in an 
intercultural communication situation. 

5. To develop effective communication strategies and tactics for dealing with intercultural 
encounters. 
The ‘‘contact’’ paper assignment was designed to address the last two objectives with special 
emphasis on the final objective. 

As presented in the syllabus, the ‘‘contact’’ paper was assigned as follows: 


Research Project. Each student will prepare a 10-15 typed-page ‘‘contact’’ paper. This 
assignment requires that you (a) establish ‘‘contact’’ with someone representative of 
another culture (not an American sub-culture); (b) learn about their culture; (c) discuss in 
face-to-face interactions with them the experiences and problems they have had interact- 
ing with people in your culture and problems you have interacting with them; and (d) 
based on your notes write up your analysis. From your textbooks and class lectures you 
will learn guidelines and principles to aid your development of a plan of action for 
gathering information from your contact, analyzing the materials you gather, and produc- 
ing your final project. 


The project description was orally supplemented in the following ways. Because we were 
uncertain about the acceptability of the assignment to international students, we had contacted 
several who were willing to assist. We provided a list of these possible contacts to the class. 
Approximately two thirds of the class chose someone from this list. The remainder either 
selected an international student they had met in other classes or, occasionally, sought out 
someone randomly on campus. 

As a general procedure we further recommended that they meet informally with their 
contact, discuss the assignment, and ask the contact for recommended readings about their 
culture. Usually the contact identified a few good books available in the library, as well as 
providing personal materials such as brochures, magazines, and photographs. Simultaneous 
with this work, the students were working in class with their text and lectures about in- 
tercultural communication. As they worked through the class materials, they were instructed to 
develop questions regarding each topic to pose to their contact. In this fashion they were well 
equipped with ideas to address in subsequent interactions. We also attempted to make them 
sensitive to behaviors they would manifest during their interactions with the contact. 

The timing of the assignment was another important component. Each student was expected 
to select and establish contact no later than mid-semester. This provided at least seven weeks to 
work with class materials and to browse on their own through literature about the culture of 
their chosen contact person. During the first half of the semester another assignment also 
generated interest in the contact paper. We required each student to read a novel which focused 
on international interaction and to write a report of the book which emphasized prit-ciples of 
intercultural communication during episodes of intercultural character interaction. Examples 
of popular books chosen were Shibumi, Miko, Ninja and I Heard the Owl Call My Name‘. 
These reports compelled the students to examine intercultural interaction in a light-hearted and 
more pleasurable manner. 

After mid-semester, each class session included an opportunity for students to comment on 
their contact project. As the projects advanced, these opportunities increased in length and 
finally resulted in international students attending the class. The enthusiasm and commitment 
to this project were so unusual that we decided to examine systematically the student reactions, 
as well as those of the international student contacts, to the assignment. 


Research Design 


The study was a survey of all 100 students in Communication 3513, (these data were 
generated from four classes, Spring 1985, Fall 1986, Spring 1986, 1987) and the 44 in- 
ternational students they contacted. The reduced number of international contacts, as compared 
with the number of domestic students, resulted when some students selected the same contact. 
Although this contaminated our results, the preliminary nature of this study provided such 
minimal reliability and validity checks that we ignored such a minor problem. Of the two 
groups, all twenty-six of the students in the class and ten of the international students 
responded. 
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The written questionnaires employed in the survey are provided in Appendix A (North 
American Students or NAS) and Appendix B (International Students or IS). As a general 
overview, each questionnaire consisted of three parts: In part one we sought demographic 
information. The second part requested responses to ten statements about the assignment and 
its effects. A five-point Likert scale recorded these reactions. The final part of the questionnaire 
posed four open-ended questions as extensions of the preceding part. 

Although the questions in part one of the questionnaires differed slightly, our goal was to 
determine information which may relate the results of this assignment to related literature. 
Other research has correlated age, sex, and length of stay or frequency of foreign travel with 
acculturation potential. We ultimately hope to relate our results to this body of research. We 
were further curious about whether correlations might ultimately surface regarding prior 
friendship and interaction patterns as they relate to acculturation potential. 

Part two of each questionnaire addressed the same general topic areas with some adaptation 
to the groups involved. The topics include prior expectations regarding the efficacy of the 
assignment, the general results of the assignment, and some specific results such as initial 
anxiety about the interactor’s comfort with the interaction, whether either party learned about 
the other’s culture, and whether better understanding of the other’s culture resulted. These 
questions, when answered over several classes, have helped us quantify whether the assign- 
ment is really working as well as we believe it to be. 

The final part of the study provided an opportunity for the respondents to expand on their 
experience with the assignment. To stimulate their reactions we asked about violations of 
expectations which occurred, most interesting features of the interactions, contributions which 
may have led to better understanding, and general feelings about the assignment. 

Although the questionnaires are unique to this assignment, the specific questions and 
component ideas are extensions of research on acculturation in intercultural communication. 
From this administration of the survey we can only expect some general indications about the 
assignment. However, as we continue to employ this assignment we hope to improve the 
project, both as an assignment and as a study. We encourage others to use this project and report 
to us their results. We finally believe that intercultural communication is an area of study with 
great potential for the North American students to escape their isolation. Longitudinal studies 
can document this faith statement. 


Survey Results 


Tables | through 4 in Appendix C report the response to Part II of the questionnaire. By way 
of overview the content of those tables are listed below: 


Tables 1 & 2 - Frequencies regarding friendship and assistance from friends 
Tables 3 & 4 - Means and standard deviations regarding attitude responses from Part II 


From this body of data some useful indicators may be discovered. 

From the demographic data provided in Part I of the survey we determined that approximate- 
ly 52% of the North American respondents and 66% of the international students were male. 
Over 45% of the North Americans had visited other countries once or twice with 29% having no 
foreign travel at all. Surprisingly, over 22% had traveled abroad three times or more. Sixty-one 
percent of the international students had resided in the USA for four or more years, with only 5 
persons here for less than one year. These data indicate that male North Americans may be 
more willing to ‘‘risk’’ intercultural contact, more international travel can be presumed than 
expected, and questions might be raised about the international student reactions given the 
unusual length of their residence here. 

Regarding the demographic question about friendship and assistance, we expected the high 
percentage, 78%, of North Americans without international friends. We were very pleased 
when nearly 86% indicated that they had freely assisted international students on campus. In 
contrast we were pleased to find that 70% of the international students had made American 
friends, and 43% have occasionally received assistance from North American friends. 

Tables | and 2 provide the results of Part II of the questionnaires. From these data we can 
determine some general reactions to the assignment: Generally speaking, most of the students 
had a positive attitude about the assignment as a potential learning experience. The in- 
ternational students who did not, probably believed it to be an imposition on their time, and the 
North American students with low expectations perhaps feared it most intensely. Regardless of 
prior expectations, we were pleased to observe in item #2 that all involved felt that their 
intercultural communication understanding improved. 

Item #3 concerned reluctance to initiate interaction. Unfortunately, over 25% of the 
American students and over 36% of the international students remain highly reluctant to initiate 
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interactions. This compares, however, rather well with the American students’ predispositions 
toward the interaction. Over 55% of the American students were reluctant to establish contact 
(item #5) and nearly 81% were frightened with the initial contact (item #6). The reluctance 
among international students is also partially offset by their responses to items #9 and #10 in 
which they strongly felt that they would participate in such an interaction assignment again and 
that they now have better attitudes regarding North American students. 

Regarding other results of the assignment, both groups now feel more comfortable in 
interactions with each other (item #4 NAS and #8 IS). Because people should learn more 
about their own culture when they interact with representatives of another culture, we were 
pleased to see the strong responses in favor of such learning (item #7 NAS and #4 IS). We are 
bothered a little by the small percentage of North Americans who did not learn about their own 
culture. Similarly, we expect to learn about someone else’s culture when we interact with them 
(item #8 NAS and #5 IS), but we regret that 27% of the international students learned little 
about the North Americans’ culture. This may be an artifact of the goal-directed domestic 
student behavior about completing the assignment and not worrying about whether the “‘sub- 
ject’’ contact got anything from the experience. 

In somewhat marked contrast, the North American students have a weaker position. In fact, 
a significant minority have negative expectations about their effect on the contact person, and 
none strongly agreed with either item. This may be a result of a hyper-critical assessment of a 
reticent performance or a general frustration stemming from the discomfort of unconfirmed 
expectations. Whatever the causes, it does bode well that so many felt they did produce a 
positive effect. Perhaps the most interesting of these results concerns what each person 
perceived their interactant to have gotten from the assignment (items #9 and #10 NAS; items 
#6 and #7 IS). The international students strongly felt the North American students would 
now understand the culture they represent better and be better able to communicate with other 
representatives of the culture. 

Responses to the open-ended questions were widely varied and make interesting reading. A 
few generalizations did, however, result in responses to each question: Regarding prior 
expectations of North American students, most had some preliminary stereotype of the group 
or groups to whom they assigned their contact person. One or more of these stereotypes were 
altered. The most interesting aspect of this category was the wide array of stereotypes, ranging 
from sexual mores to eye contact. For the international students who typically had rather 
extensive experience with North American students, the interaction primarily confirmed their 
expectations. 

The second open-ended question asked about interesting ideas learned about the other 
culture. Obviously, the variety here was as great as the number of respondents. From all of their 
responses we were pleased to note that several found interesting variations of communicative 
behavior. So often those of us who teach communication wonder if our students are sensitive to 
communication phenomena in the ‘‘real’’ world. In this case, both our students and their 
contacts were impressed by language and communication development in the interactions. 

Responses to the third open-ended question confirmed many of the reasons for the course and 
principles of intercultural communication. We were especially impressed with the frequency of 
positive comments about the promise of the assignment and about the increased likelihood of 
sustained interactions with the contact and developing interest in contact with other in- 
ternational students. 

The request for additional feelings in the final open-ended question served largely as an 
extension of the preceding question. All respondents were positive about the assignment, a few 
indicated newly formed plans to travel abroad, and a few made suggestions for operationalizing 
the assignment differently. Of the latter, some good ideas included bringing the contact person 
to class for a question and answer session. Perhaps most notable were the responses by three 
students from the class who orally noted that the assignment had significantly altered their 
world view and outlook. Such responses confirm the value of increased international contact. 
However, few international students suggested that other classes should incorporate them in 
classroom instructions to improve critical thinking among both groups of students. 


Conclusion 


The results of Part II lend some validity to the project. Students seem to learn from the 
project. We could argue that the questionnaire has face validity. But the value of this study goes 
far beyond the quantitative measures of its worth. We believe we have set in motion a project 
which can continue to alter lives and improve patterns of human interaction. From this act of 
faith and with a little evidence to support our conviction, we propose some directions for 
enhancement of the assignment and our study. 

Regarding the assignment, we plan to provide more detail at the beginning of the class. Now 
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that we know what each student will likely confront, we can help them anticipate common 
problems to be encountered. For each chapter in the text we plan to have the student generate 
five to ten specific questions which they might ask their contact. This would impose more 
structure and quality control, as well as insure greater emphasis on communication principles. 
As we taught the course we allocated class sessions near the semester’s end for each student to 
report on their project. Because we also had them contribute highlights during earlier class 
sessions, the general reports became redundant. Instead, we recommend continuation of 
highlights in class, because these serve to sustain motivation and provide tips to some students, 
and reserving sessions toward the end of the semester for small groups of the international 
contacts to attend class and participate in discussions about their views of the assignment, 
interaction and North Americans. Overall, we are not disappointed with the results of the 
assignment, but believe a little more direction and active participation of the contact persons in 
class would enrich the experience for the entire class. 

The study itself needs to be continued using the questionnaires as they now exist. After the 
next use, however, we will want to refine some of the questions in order to reduce overlap and 
to locate more communication related aspects of the learning experience. With the increased 
amount of data, we can begin to improve the reliability and validity of the questionnaire. Based 
on these results we can begin to formulate a very useful assignment package for our instructors 
to use in intercultural communication. 

Perhaps the greatest incentive of this assignment is the enthusiasm developed by the students 
themselves. The resulting contagion renders this a very popular course. Further, the relative 
independence of the students in the research excites their curiosity which flows into ideas for 
research in other courses. As they become enthused and independent, we as instructors find our 
jobs easier to accomplish and far more fulfilling. If we can channel this enthusiasm, we just 
might arrest the narrow-minded provincialism with which so many university graduates 
confront world affairs. If we can better integrate the international student, we may see abroad 
more graduates sensitive to our national qualities and willing to tolerate better our youthful 
struggle toward a more cosmopolitan world view. 


Reference Notes 


Comment: As this paper is a preliminary effort to study several serious issues, no effort was made to 
document our comments with references to related literature. If the reader needs such references, please 


consider the bibliography in William Gudykunst and Young Kim’s recent text Communication With 
Strangers (Reading, Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley, 1984), pp. 237-270, as well as recent issues of The 
International Journal of Intercultural Relations and Journal of Cross Cultural Psychology. 

1. At the 1984 SCA Convention in Chicago, Marlene Cohen of Prince George’s Community College 
provided an excellent overview of the numbers and problems of international students in North American 
colleges and universities. See ‘International Students As Teachers in College Classrooms,’’ SCA paper, 
11/3/84, Chicago, Illinois. Her bibliography provides valuable references for her paper, as well as ours. 

2. For a careful consideration of international student needs and institutional weaknesses in addressing 
these problems, see Crawford Goodwin and Michael Nacht, Absence of Decision: Foreign Students in 
American Colleges and Universities (N.Y.: Institute of International Education, 1983). 

3. Course description drawn from Bulletin of the College of Arts and Sciences, University of Oklahoma. 
Subsequent information about the course was drawn from the course syllabus and schedule written by the 
second listed author of this paper. 

4. Fictional works are encouraged, although some non-fictional works by diplomats or missionaries are 
accepted. 


Appendix A 


Intercultural Communication Contact Assignment Survey 
North American Student Section 


Introduction: The primary purpose of this survey is to determine your attitudes regarding the ‘‘contact 
project’ in which you participated for Communication 3513, Intercultural Communication. Because we 
plan to refine this assignment for continued use and because we are anxious to improve the use of 
international students in the North American educational experience, we urge you to provide your careful 
and honest responses. 

Please answer the questions about yourself in Part I, and then circle the numbers in Part II which 
accurately reflect your reaction to the statements. For the open ended questions in Part III, please provide as 
much detail as possible. All individuals will remain anonymous. 


Part One: Demographic Information 


1. Sex: Male__-_-_-—_- Female 
ee 

3. Major Area of Study: 
4. Classification: 











. Home State: 
. Number of trips outside of USA of two or more days: 
. Do you now have any international friends (friendship may be defined as a relationship with someone 

with whom you will initiate interaction regularly)? 

Ta. Yes No 

7b. How many? 1 y 3 a 5 

none a few several 
. Have you ever provided assistance to international students on campus? 

8a. Yes No 

8b. How often? 1 2 3 4 5 

never occasionally frequently 




















Part Two: Attitudes Regarding The Project 


1. Prior to the assignment, I anticipated the ‘‘contact’’ project to be a productive learning experience. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 4 5 Agree 
2. The assignment resulted in the improvement of my intercultural communication understanding. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 : 5 Agree 
3. After interviewing my contact person, I am less reluctant to initiate communication with international 
students. 








Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 o 3 Agree 
4. After completing the assignment I now feel mcre comfortable communicating with international 
students. 





Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 4 5 Agree 
5. When planning the assignment, I was reluctant to establish contact with the international person I had 
chosen. 





Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 = Agree 
6. My initial interaction with the contact person was frightening. 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 5 Agree 
7. During this assignment I learned a great deal about my own culture. 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 2 Agree 
8. During this assignment I learned a great deal about the contact person’s culture. 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 2 = b Agree 
9. I believe my contact person now understands my culture better. 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | 2 3 s 5 Agree 
10. As a result of the interaction, I believe that my contact person will communicate more effectively with 
members of my culture. 

Strongly Strongly 

Disagree | Agree 




















Part Three: Open Ended Questions 


1. Were any expectations you had about people from the culture of your contact person violated or not met? 


2. What were the most interesting ideas you learned about the other culture from your contact assignment? 


3. In what ways do you believe this assignment can contribute to intercultural understanding and relations? 


4. Do you have any additional feelings/ideas about this assignment? If so, please specify. 





Appendix B 


Intercultural Communication Contact Assignment Survey 
International Student Section 


Introduction: The primary purpose of this survey is to determine your attitudes regarding the ‘‘contact 
project’ in which you participated for Communication 3513, Intercultural Communication. Because we 
plan to refine this assignment for continued use and because we are anxious to improve the use of 
international students in the North American educational experience, we urge you to provide your careful 
and honest responses. 

Please answer the questions about yourself in part one, and then circle the numbers in part two which 
accurately reflect your reaction to the statements. For the open-ended question in part three, please provide 
as much detail as possible. All individuals will remain anonymous. 


Part One: Demographic Information 


. Sex: Male Female 


— 
. Major Area of Study: 
. Classification: 
. Country of Origin: 
. How long have you been in the USA? 
. Do you now have any North American friends (friendship may be defined as a relationship with someone 
with whom you will initiate interaction regularly)? 
7a. Yes POW sccemmcactia 
7b. How many? | 3 4 5 
none a few several 
. Have you freely ever received any offered assistance from North American students on campus when 
you have encountered problems? 
8a. Yes No 
8b. How often? 1 2 3 + 
never occasionally frequently 























Part Two: Attitudes Regarding The Project 


1. When approached about this ‘‘contact’’ project, I anticipated it to be a promising learning experience. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 a 5 Agree 
2. My contact with the North American student resulted in the improvement of my intercultural com- 
munication experience. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree 1 2 3 4 5 Agree 
3. After working with the North American student I am less reluctant to initiate communication with 
members of his/her culture. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 4 § Agree 
4. During this assignment I learned a great deal about my own culture. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree 1 2 3 a Agree 
5. During this assignment I learned a great deal about the North American student’s culture. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 “ 5 Agree 
6. I believe the North American student now understands my culture better. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 5 Agree 
7. As a result of my interaction, I believe that the North American student will communicate more 
effectively with members of my culture. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree 1 2 3 A 5 Agree 
8. I now feel more comfortable communicating with North American students. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree 1 2 3 o 5 Agree 
9. Based on my experience with this ‘‘contact’’ project, I would participate in it again. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree 1 2 3 4 5 Agree 
10. As a result of this contact, my attitude regarding North American students has improved. 
Strongly Strongly 
Disagree | 2 3 + 5 Agree 
































Part Three: Open-Ended Questions 


1. Were any expectations you had about people from the culture of your contact person violated or not met? 
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2. What were the most interesting ideas you learned about the student’s culture from your contact 
assignment? 


3. In what ways do you believe this assignment can contribute to intercultural understanding and relations? 


4. Do you have any additional feelings/ideas about this assignment? If so please specify. 


Appendix C 


TABLE 1 
FREQUENCIES ON THE SEX OF NORTH AMERICAN STUDENTS 





Sex Freq Percent 





Male 52 52% 
Female 48 48% 





Population = 100 





TABLE 2 
FREQUENCIES ON THE SEX OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 





Sex Freq Percent 





Male 29 66% 
Female 15 34% 





Population = 44 








TABLE 3 


FREQUENCIES OF THE NUMBER OF TRIPS OUTSIDE THE USA 
NORTH AMERICAN STUDENTS SECTION 





Trips Freq Percent 





Once 36 36% 
Twice 12 
Three times 14 
Four times 2 
More than 4 times 7 
None 29 





Population = 100 





TABLE 4 


FREQUENCIES OF THE LENGTH OF RESIDENCY IN THE USA 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS SECTION 





Length of Residency Freq Percent 





Less than a year 
One year 

Two years 

Three years 

Four years 

More than 4 years 





Population = 44 








TABLE 5 


FREQUENCIES FOR QUESTIONS 7 AND 8 FOR NORTH AMERICAN 
STUDENT SECTION 





Question # Freq. Percent 





78 78% 
Ta 22 22% 


28 28% 
31 31% 
24 24% 

3 3% 
14 14% 


86 86% 
14 14% 


27 27% 
22 22% 
39 39% 
5 5% 
7 7% 





Population = 100 





TABLE 6 


FREQUENCIES FOR QUESTIONS 7 AND 8 FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT SECTION 





Question # Freq. Percent 





31 70% 
Ta 13 30% 


6 12% 
2 3% 
9 21% 
3 9% 
24 55% 


36 81% 
8 19% 


25% 





Population = 44 
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TABLE 7 


FREQUENCIES FOR ATTITUDES OF NA STUDENTS 
REGARDING THE PROJECT 





Item Number 


St. Agree St. Disagree 
1 5 





4.5% 25.8% 
: 37.9% 
15.2% 22.7% 
1.5% ; 24.2% 
24.2% 7.6% 
54.5% R 1.5% 
3.0% 13.6% 
1.5% 40.9% 
3.0% 1.5% 
9.1% 


SOOANMNSLWN— 


—_ 





Population = 100 





TABLE 8 


FREQUENCIES FOR ATTITUDES OF INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENTS REGARDING THE PROJECT 





Item Number 





SOMADNHWN— 


— 





Population = 44 
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A visit to any college classroom would probably find a lecture as the most common 
classroom communication system. The lecture has remained popular in spite of criticisms that 
it is inefficient and boring, that it emphasizes lower levels of learning, and that it is based on a 
one-way source-oriented model of communication. However, in the face of such criticism, a 
number of scholars and instructors still champion the lecture as an effective system for 
disseminating information, provoking thought, and inspiring students (Brown, 1978; Low- 
man, 1984; Wheeless & Hurt, 1979). Most acknowledge, however, that to achieve such lofty 
goals the lecture must be improved and, unfortunately, most attempts to improve the lecture do 
not provide an understanding of how the lecture and the college classroom become recogniz- 
ably organized events. (Hinley & Ponder, 1979). 

Within each class session and across a semester, course content and activities must be 
organized into coherent wholes if teaching and learning are to be effective (McKeachie, 1978; 
Hartley & Davies, 1976). This organization of content and activity is done by the classroom 
participants as they communicate with one another on a moment-by-moment basis. Their 
communicative work produces the temporal contexts of the class session and semester in which 
appropriate content and activities occur. 

This study examines the temporal organization of classrooms and provides a descriptive 
analysis of the kinds of communicative work (behaviors) instructors and students do to 
organize class sessions and semesters. Understanding how a course is temporally organized can 
be of practical benefit to teachers who must organize courses in and across time, and of 
theoretical benefit to scholars who examine the organization of social events. 


Producing the Temporal Organization 


The observation that communicative behavior which is appropriate before a class session 
begins is not appropriate during class session appears as common sense (Garfinkel, 1967). 
However a significant routine problem facing participants in any communicative system is 
answering the question ‘‘why that now?’’: That is, why are particular verbal and nonverbal 
behaviors appropriate at particular points in on-going communication (Schegloff & Sacks, 
1978)? Participants’ abilities to produce and recognize a particular ‘‘that’’ in the context of a 
particular “‘now’’ can provide practical solutions to their routine organizational problems and 
are important aspects of social competence (Erickson & Shultz, 1981; 1982). The techniques 
available to classroom participants for temporally organizing their communications include (1) 
organizing of interactional time, and (2) the interactive nature of college classroom com- 
munication. 

The effective organization of interactional time is based on a distinction between the two 
types of time involved in solving the problem of ‘‘why that now.’’ The first type of time, 
chronos, refers to time as measured by a clock or calendar. The fact that a course is scheduled to 
meet from 9:00 to 9:50 a.m. on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays during the Spring 
Semester is chronos time. ‘Vhe other kind of time, kairos, refers to interactional time which is 
not measured by the clock but includes notions such as the ‘‘right’’ time or the ‘‘now’’ of 
interaction (Erickson & Schultz, 1982). Predetermined time boundaries, expressed in chronos 
time, are used by participants as they produce the kairos time involved in beginning, conduct- 
ing, and ending each class session. A more inclusive chronos unit, the semester, also provides 
an organizational resource. Each class session is one in a series of class sessions, and 
interaction during a class session takes its place in a series of events in the semester. Teachers 
and students use their understanding of both chronos and kairos time to coordinate their 
appropriate verbal and nonverbal behavior at each particular ‘‘now’’ in their interaction. 
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Classroom participants organize interactional time both sequentially and hierarchically 
(Mehan, 1979; Schegloff & Sacks, 1973). Sequential organization involves the moment-to- 
moment coordination of communicative behavior from the beginning to the end of an event. As 
participants move through time, new talk and behavior is understood and coordinated in the 
context of what has happened previously and what is expected to happen subsequently. As 
participants solve the ‘‘why that now’’ problem sequentially, they produce and orient to the 
hierarchical organization of their interaction. 

In the hierarchical organization specific actions are organized into sequences, sequences into 
activities, activities into class sessions, and class sessions into a semester (Mehan, 1979). The 
sequentially organized ‘‘then,’’ ‘‘now,”’ and “‘later’’ are transformed into the hierarchically 
organized ‘‘before’’, ‘‘during’’, and ‘‘after’’ where certain communication behaviors are 
expected and seen as appropriate (Erickson, 1982; Erickson & Shultz, 1982). 

The view that teachers and students together organize interactional time into temporal 
contexts is based on a definition of the classroom as an interactional event. Goffman 
(1963)defines focused interaction as ‘‘when persons gather close together and oper'ly cooper- 
ate to sustain a single focus of attention.’’ This provides a way of seeing the lecture from an 
interactional model rather than a source oriented, one way model of communication. The 
verbal and nonverbal behavior of both instructor and students produce the organized classroom 
event (Mehan, 1978). 

This organization of classroom events relies on two types of resources available to the 
classroom participants. The first resource is the moment-to-moment interacting where in- 
structors and students provide one another with information concerning what they are doing in 
the classroom as well as how and when each one should contribute to the activity. 

The second resource is the socially shared knowledge participants have of the way class- 
rooms are typically organized. This knowledge includes the distribution of rights and 
responsibilities for instructors and for students. In using these two resources participants work 
together to provide contexts for one another as they determine which ‘‘that’’ fits into the 
**now’’ (McDermott, 1976; McDermott, et al, 1978). 


A Naturalistic Study of Classroom Interaction 


Data for this study was drawn from an on-going analysis of college classroom interaction. A 
junior level speech communication course and a senior level agricultural statistics course were 


video taped five times during a semester. The instructors in both courses were male, and each 
had approximately ten years of teaching experience. Recording was conducted on the first day 
of the semester and at three week intervals during the semester. Two cameras were used to 
record each class session. One camera was located in the rear of the room and aimed toward the 
front, while the second camera was located in a front corner and aimed across the desks where 
students sat. Transcriptions of each class session were produced by using both recordings. 

A microanalytic examination of the transcripts and video tapes was conducted for each class 
session. Microanalysis focuses attention on the moment-to-moment coordination of speakers’ 
and hearers’ interactive behavior. The goal is to identify the mechanisms and resources used by 
the participants ‘‘which permit smooth coordination of utterances, speaking turns, and se- 
quences, as well as providing options for ‘repairing’ disturbances in the speech stream’’ 
(Frankel, 1985). 

Microanalysis helps to focus attention on important, but typically unnoticed features of 
interaction. Temporal organizing contributions are important on an on-going basis, but unless 
participants experience difficulty coordinating their actions, these contributions are seldom 
noticed (Garfinkel, 1974; Zimmerman & Pollmer, 1970). Microanalytic examination provides 
a description and analysis of the practices which participants typically produce and use in 
organizing their interaction. 


Acting Out the Temporal Organization 


In producing the temporal organization, there are noticeable differences in talk and behavior 
at different points in time during the class sessions as participants act out the organization. Each 
class session is divided into distinct interactional slots which are filled with recognizably 
appropriate activities. Class represents a hierarchical context organized through concerted 
activity. There are slots for preparing and waiting, for beginning, for covering course content 
through concerted activity, for ending, and for leaving the classroom. (Leiter, 1980). ' 

The participants produce and use the spatial organization of the classroom in acting out the 
temporal contexts of each class session. The amount and location of teacher, students and 
furniture produce recognizable interactional territories where particular activities are appropri- 
ate (Kendon, 1973). 
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Covering course content and concerted activity do not begin as the participants enter the 
room. Instead, an unspecified and variable amount of time Before Class occurred in which the 
participants assembled, prepared, and waited for Class. During this time students moved 
around, came to the front of the room to talk with the instructor, or were engaged in a number of 
different conversations which resulted in noise as a feature of Before Class. Referring to such 
activity as noise is useful because the activity does not appear to count as an official part of 
Class (Atkinson, et al, 1978). In our data set, the noise level noticeably subsided on most days 
as the instructors and students got ready for ‘‘class.”’ 

The classroom activity for which the participants prepared occurs as the instructor gains the 
students’ attention, noticeably addresses his talk to the entire group of students, and the 
students attend to his talk. Instructor talk addressed to the class and the students’ silent attention 
are essential for Beginning Class. 

During Class, an instructor claims the front of the room as personal territory and can move 
freely, stand, walk about, or sit on the table at the front while lecturing, writing material on the 
chalkboard, or presenting material on a screen with an overhead projector. Students remain 
seated at the desks or tables facing the front of the room, display attention to the lecture, take 
notes or follow along in the textbook. 

Student contributions to classroom talk consist of answering questions asked by the in- 
structor and asking questions of or making comments to the instructor. Some students, at times, 
talk with one another, but such talk is usually addressed to the student sitting next to the one 
talking and is not loud enough to interrupt or interfere with the instructor’s talk. 

Prespecified temporal boundaries provide a limit on how long the class session can last. In 
Ending Class the instructor brings to a close talk which is recognizably addressed to the entire 
group of students, and the students begin to gather books and notebooks, put on coats, and even 
stand in preparation for leaving the classroom. The end of the class session can be identified 
through the end of the instructor’s talk addressed to the entire group of students. 

After Class is a mirror image of Before Class. During this time the participants prepare to 
leave and actually leave the room. During the leave-taking the noise level increases as some 
students approach the front of the classroom to talk with the instructor and others converse as 
they are leaving the room. 

Through their interaction the participants act out for one another the temporal organization of 
each class session. Through such acting out they constantly inform one another about each 
“‘now’’ and the appropriate contributions for each ‘‘now’’ of their time together. 


Formulating the Temporal Organization 


In addition by acting out the temporal contexts, classroom participants, especially the 
instructor, also formulate the temporal organization. Formulations are parts of an on-going 
interaction which serve to describe, explain, characterize, or summarize the interaction or to 
notice the a compliance or non-compliance with interactional rules (Heyman, 1970; 


Heritage & Watson, 1979; Stubbs 1983). Formulations used to produce the temporal organiza- 
tion of class sessions and the semester include formulations of temporal contexts, formulations 
of topic, and formulations used in responses to student contributions. 

Although a number of temporal context formulations have been identified in the data, only 
formulations used in producing Beginning Class are presented to illustrate this organizing 
accomplishment. Beginning Class provides a transition between assembling, waiting, and 
preparing, which characterize Before Class and covering course content and concerted activity 
which characterize Class. The shift in temporal context does not simply happen, it is accom- 
plished through the coordination of activity and the instructor’s formulations as i!lustrated in 
the following excerpt from the statistics class. 


The instructor has given students a set of handouts which they are passing around the room. In 
this activity the students continue to produce noise. 

009 I: okay (5:0) okay (2:0) could I have your attention 

010 (.) uhm (.) I’ve got two (.) goodmorning (.) 

011 I’ve got a couple of announcements uhm (.) berore 

012 we get started today...” 


The excerpt illustrates the shift in context and shows that such a shift is an interactional 
accomplishment requiring the attention and work of both the instructor and the students. The 
participants’ nonverbal arrangement shows availability for concerted activity, but to achieve 
concerted activity, the students’ availability to attend to the instructor’s talk must be shifted to 
actually attending. To accomplish the shift the instructor provides different summonses for 
attention in the repeated ‘‘okay,’’ in the request for attention, and in the vocally emphasized 
“*goodmorning.’’ Each summons serves as a formulation of the context shift, and the repeated 
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summonses respond to the students failure to respond appropriately through silent attention. 

The students’ noise and lack of attention to the summonses seems to be the result of their 
involvement in the competing activity of passing around and taking a copy of the handout. In 
providing the handouts and beginning the process of distributing them to the students, the 
instructor has helped create the competing activity which interferes with achieving concerted 
activity. 

Immediately following the vocally emphasized ‘‘goodmorning,’’ the noise level reduces, 
and students show attention. Even though the video-tape record shows that they continue 
distributing the handouts, they do so with a minimum of noise. 

Achieving the students’ attention provides a temporal slot for continued instructor talk which 
he formulates as information other than and preliminary to course content. On three of the four 
days in the statistics class and one day in the communication class, the instructors indicated 
beginning topics as ‘‘before we start.’’ This formulation signals that the temporal context has 
shifted, but that the context is other than Class since the information prefaced by ‘‘before we 
start’’ consists of announcements and reminders, information about assignments, and reviews 
and previews rather than actual course content. 

Formulations of Beginning Class may be implied rather than explicitly stated in the in- 
structor’s talk. Implied formulations seem to operate because of the differing participant rights 
and responsibilities. The instructor has information which the students need, and by prefacing 
upcoming talk with reference to knowledge the instructor can establish the relevance of his 
continued turn at talk. The following excerpt from the statistics class illustrates an implied 
formulation. 


The instructor is standing at the front and the students are sitting at their desks, but he has not 
addressed the entire group of students. 

007 I: from (2:0) the lab on Monday night it was well the 

008 the help session at any rate on Monday night (.) it 

009 was obvious that there is one additional command 

010 (.) in your little list of ah c ms editor commands 

011 and it might be very useful for you to have (2:0) 


A straightforward interpretation of the excerpt would be that the instructor is merely making 
a declarative statement. But the instructor’s responsibility to provide students with course 
related information, allows for reading the statement as an implicit formulation that the 
necessary information is to be given. By doing this, the instructor secures attention, makes 
relevant his continued talk addressed to the entire group of students, and formulates the shift in 
temporal organization. 

Besides formulating the temporal contexts, the instructor is the primary agenda setter in 
covering course content and the one who determines the topics which will be covered and the 
sequence in which they will be covered. One way in which the instructor formulates the content 
for a particular ‘‘now’’ is by reviewing previously covered topics and previewing the topics 
which will be covered next. The following excerpt from the statistics class illustrates the use of 
reviews and previews to formulate the agenda for a class session. 


The instructor has provided Beginning Class information and is shifting to covering course 
content. 

027 I: ...(2:0) gonna start off 

028 with a little review of where we were when we left 
029 off on (2:0) Monday (.) and (.) once we get the 
030 review part done then I'll stop for questions ’n 

031 we’ ll just make sure that everybody’s with us here. 
032 (.) if you don’t have a copy of (2:0) there should 
033 be a one page handout running around the room 
034 called the use of s-uh sas (.) to analyze uh 

035 analysis of covariance (.) we’re gonna be working 
036 off that a little bit later in the hour (.)... 


The excerpt shows how the instructor uses chronos to formulate the kairos of the particular 
class session. Each particular class session is namable, and in the review the day of the week for 
the immediately prior class session is used to name or formulate the prior session (Schegloff, 
1972). Naming the class session allows the participants to travel through time to a specific 
location in the past which provides a reference point for locating the present class session within 
the semester (Beach, i985; Beach & Jaff, 1983). With one exception in the data set, each class 
session after the first day began with the naming review and preview listing of topics to be 
covered in the present session. 
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The participants orient to the fact that each particular class session is part of a series of 
sessions and that content covered during one session is relevant in another session during the 
semester. The semester as a contextual unit provides a chronos resource in temporally 
organizing particular class sessions, while particular class sessions can be used to organize the 
semester as a kairos unit. An example of organizing class sessions within the semester is 
provided in the following excerpt from the statistics class. 


The instructor has provided Beginning Class information and is shifting to covering course 


(.) we have officially hit the point where we 
have exhausted every (2:0) uhm (1:5) classical (.) 
fully balanced experimental design (.)... 
...(.) So what we’re 
going to be doing for the remainder of the semester 
(.) is evaluating different ways for designing (.) 
experiments... 
...(2:0) so what we 
are going to be discussing then for the next (1:5) 
I thinka coupla weeks (.) are going to be how to 
take these (.) either regression or factorial type 

163 problems an’ really make good sense out of them (.) 


In addition to the semester and particular class sessions as resources in formulating the 
topics, other resources are used to formulate and temporally locate topics such as the nature of 
the subject matter, the textbook, and the course schedule. The preceding excerpt combines the 
logical organization of the subject matter with the semester as a contextual unit to temporally 
locate topics. The following excerpt from the speech communication class shows how the 
textbook and the course schedule are combined to formulate one class session’s topics. 


The instructor has provided Beginning Class information and is shifting to covering course 
content. 

0039 I: (3:0) okay we want to try to finish up talking 

0040 about chapter three tuday (.) an’ then uh spend 

0041 some time reviewing for the (.) for the first exam 


Covering the assigned chapter and reviewing for the upcoming examination are previewed 
by the instructor and used to organize topics during Class. 

Formulating topics helps the instructor and students to solve the ‘‘why that now’’ problem 
within the formal lecture. The semester and particular class sessions as temporal contexts and 
the other resources such as the subject, the textbook, and the schedule are used in temporally 
organizing the course and positioning content and activities within that temporal organization. 

The instructor’s agenda setting work extends beyond the formal lecture and can be seen in 
responses to student contributions. Students can introduce new topics or reintroduce previously 
covered topics which the instructor may choose to honor or deflect. The following excerpts 
from the statistics class illustrate the deflection of student initiated topic shifts. 


The instructor is explaining the information on a computer printout 

202 I: ...let’s take a-a closer look at these 
adjusted means ’nd see what we actually did to get 
these things ((replaces transparency)) (4:0) yeah 
wil-will these adjusted means always line up in a 
straight line (like that) 
yeah (2:0) yeah we’ll we’ll have a look at this in 
a second and see exactly what happens here (1:5) 
uhm (2:0) here’s the basic model for (2:0)... 

..now as J pointed out just a 

second ago inn the question that I kinda short 
circuited (2:0) uhm (2:0) 
okay (.) uhm (2:0) J *s asked a question of when 
would you want a-when would you ever want to look 
at the unadjusted means and the adjusted means 
(2:0) uhm (.) I think that I would like to defer 
the answer (.) of that one until Friday’s lecture 
(.) uhm... 





In both cases the instructor deflects the potential topic shift by formulating when the 
proposed topic will be included in covering course content. Another option is to address the 
proposed topic. The agenda change produced by honoring a student’s topic shift, however, has 
the potential for problems in the classroom. The video tape shows that when the instructor 
honors the topic shift, other students may orient to the topic shift by not taking notes, talking 
with another student, or closing their notebooks. 

Student contributions may also be used to clarify performance and evaluation standards. The 
following excerpt from the speech communication class illustrates how such contributions can 
lead to formulations of the temporal organization. 


The instructor is explaining an upcoming speaking assignment. 
0248 S(?): when are the evaluations due then 

0249 (.) 

0250 I: the evaluations will be due whenever you have (.) 
0251 concluded them (.) up until (2:0) April 

0252 seventeenth I think’s a Friday (.) so up until (.) 
0253 S(?): (it’s Monday) 

0254 I: is it Monday (.) okay then the evaluations will 
0255 be due (.) the-the Tuesday class meeting then 
0256 (3:0) the Tuesday class meeting (3:0) so 

0257 seventeenth is a Monday (.) so that- / it isn’t a 
0258 Monday (3:0) 


0263 I: let me look at the calendar 
0264 S(?): cause our case studies are due 
0265 (2:0) 

0266 I: okay let me look it over (.). . . 


Future class sessions and calendar time become resources in formulating the temporal 
organization of the class session and the semester and in locating a particular assignment within 
that temporal organization. 

Each type of formulation is used to temporally locate content and activities within the 
‘*now’’ of a particular class session. While depending on the temporal organization of the class 


session and the semester, these interactional contributions also help to produce and make 
observable that organization. 


Conclusions 


The present study represents an initial foray into an interesting and rewarding examination of 
everyday life in college classrooms. The organization essential to effective teaching and 
learning in the classroom has been shown to be an accomplishment of the classroom partici- 
pants as they work together. Their solutions to the routine problem of ‘‘why that now’’, which 
faces all participants in communicative events, provide a set of interactional practices used in 
producing and making recognizable the ‘‘nows’’ of the classroom. 

Two types of temporal organizing practices have been identified: acting out and formulating 
the temporal organization. These practices allow participants to construct each class session 
and the semester as temporal contexts into which interactional contributions can be situated. 
Each class session as a unit and as part of a series of class sessions across a semester must be 
transformed into kairos time if classroom participants are to successfully organize course 
content and activities. 

But what implications do an understanding of these practices hold for both scholars and 
classroom participants? One implication is the focus on the classroom and the lecture as an 
interactional event. Temporal organization is an interactional accomplishment requiring the 
work of both the instructor and the students. In the past, the instructor has been viewed as the 
active agent in the classroom. Although the instructor produces most of the talk, the students’ 
contributions are vital to the on-going organization of the classroom. 

When viewed as an interactional accomplishment, the temporal organization of the class- 
room goes beyond instructional practices as traditionally conceived. These accomplishments 
involve the routine work which instructors and students do to make their interaction un- 
derstandable and useful to themselves. The fact that they must make their work recognizable to 
one another provides a basis for the study of classroom interaction in actual interaction 
instances. 

Research concerned with classroom interaction has often relied on participants’ reports of 
behavior, perceptions, or other mental phenomena. Mental phenomena, however, are of little 
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meaning to the participants in the moment-to-moment organizing of the classroom. What is 
important to the participants is what behavior they produce and display for one another. Their 
communicative work can and should become a focus of research on classroom processes as the 
research attempts to observe and describe what classroom participants are doing in their work 
together. 

Implications for classroom participants in their own organizing work are oriented in two 
directions. One direction is toward general statements 2bout classroom communication. As an 
interactional setting, the classroom is a produced environment. Examining how these two 
classes produce their contexts can heighten awareness of the ways in which classroom 
communication contributes to the environment of any class. We create the environments in 
which we are forced to live. The creative power inherent in the participants’ communication is 
awesome in its potential for both success and failure (McDermott, 1986). As classroom 
participants become aware of the environments they are creating, they can realize and, 
hopefully, control the extent to which they are liberated or enslaved by those environments. 

The other direction in implications for classroom participants is toward specific suggestions 
which can be used in the participants’ own classrooms. The two classes presented here are not 
intended as models of either effective or ineffective practices nor do we assume that they 
provide a representative sample. There are, however, in the practices of these two classes ideas 
which may be applicable to other classrooms. In the statistics class, for example, a communica- 
tion practice seemed to develop where lengthy answers to a student’s content question appeared 
to be responded to by other students as not a legitimate part of the lecture. Whea the instructor 
spent time on a single student’s question, other students stopped taking notes and some talked 
among themselves. When such expanded answers occurred in the later part of a class session, 
students began preparing to leave during the answer. This observation has been used in 
consultations with faculty who have had difficulty managing the classroom and responding to 
students’ questions. Other practices may be unique to this class or they may have useful 
implications which only hightened awareness and situated practice can reveal. 


NOTES 


' The reader should note that the temporal contexts identified in the study represent more than analytical 
divisions of the interaction. The identified contexts are seen as the participants’ contexts in the sense that 
they act out and orient their interaction to the constrains of each context. 

The excerpts used in the text are drawn from the corpus of transcripts developed from the video-tape 
records. The line numbers in the left column indicate the location of the excerpt in the original transcript. 
Other transcribing conventions include: 

-I: is used to designate the instructor as the speaker. Recognizable student speakers are indicated with their 
initial. When the student could not be identified S(?) is used. 

-Double parentheses are used to describe relevant nonverbal actions. 

-Single parentheses are used in two ways. Parentheses containing a dot or a number indicate length of 
pause. The dot is used for pauses which are less than one second. Parentheses containing part of the 
utterance of left blank are used when the quality of the recording prevented a clear hearing. 

-Double slashes are used to indicate the point of an interruption. The interrupting utterance is included as 
the next speaker’s turn. 
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